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PREFACE. 


CCLESIASTICAL Hiſtory is well 
adapted to ſerve two important pur- 
poſes. It furniſhes materials for the ſtudy 
of the human mind; being the hiſtory of 
opinions, it is more than any other hiſtory 
calculated to exhibit, to the obſerver, the 
mental operations of man. It alſo enables 
us to eſtimate the value of opinions, in 
their influence on human conduct, to diſ- 
criminate the good from the bad, to em- 
brace the former and avoid the latter. It 
is the buſineſs of the philoſopher, to avail 
himſelf of the aid of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
for the firſt of theſe purpoſes ; but an ap- 
plication to the latter object, is the duty of 
every man. * Hs 
The hiſtory of the church, has, till late 
years, been ſtudiouſly kept from the vul- 
gar, whether to prevent their detection of 
eſtabliſhed error, or to keep from their 
view the vices of theologians, or for ſome 
leſs criminal purpoſe, I am not prepared to 
determine. I leave the profound metaphy- 
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ſician, to explore eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in 


order to eſtimate the ſtrength and weak- 


neſs of the human underſtanding, to trace 
the principle of the aſſociation of ideas, to 
ſhew the different province of reaſon and 


imagination, to point out the corruption of 


revealed truth, by the intermixture of an- 
cient philoſophy, and to vindicate the di- 
vine origin of the ſcriptures, by proving 
their ethics ſuperior to thoſe of the ſchools 
of the moſt celebrated ſages. 

It is my humble aim to inſtruct the com- 
mon ranks of ſociety, into a practical uſe 


of the hiſtory of the church. Dogmatiſm 


is ſaid to be the error of vulgar minds, I 
have therefore endeavoured to exhibit it in 
odious colours, in order to leſſen its influ- 


ence. Infallibility has indeed been aſſum- 


ed by the biſhop of Rome ; but, although, 
he be the only Chriſtian, who has avowedly 


laid claim to this prerogative, ſcarce a ſect, 


ſcarce. the humbleſt member of any ſec, 
has been free from the tacit aſſumption of 
this extraordinary power. All perſecution, 
ſuppoſes thoſe who inflit puniſhment, Ne 
Proper. Judges of crime, and hereſy is 

Kind 
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kind of crime, which can be judged of by 
none but an infallible ſpirit. In ſelecting 


a prevailing and acknowledged error, in 


the conduct of Chriſtians, my object is the 


correction of exiſting prejudice. There 


are ſome prejudices, which appear to me, 
to oppoſe the prevalence of religion, bene- 
volence, and all virtue, amongſt the moſt 
miſchievous of which the following muſt 
be numbered. Firſt, That mental error is 
to be corrected by corporeal puniſhment. 
Secondly, That men are to receive religion 
on the authority of thoſe, who may happen 
to be the ſtated teachers of it. And thirdly, 
That religion is rather a matter of preſcrip- 
tion, and as ſuch to be received, than a 
matter of fact, ſoliciting an inveſtigation 


of its evidence.— If mental error be to be 
corrected by corporeal puniſhment, then 


the queſtion occurs, who is to correct it? 
The man, doubtleſs, who is himſelf free 
from error; and who is this, but he who 
is infallible? Every man conceives him- 
ſelf to be in the truth, and his oppoſer in 
error, A, then ought to puniſh B, and B, 
in his turn, to puniſh A, which would in- 
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troduce confuſion and bloodſhed, and end 
in the &xtirpation of the whole human 
race, But the civil magiſtrate. is, at once, 
the judge and the puniſher of hereſy. But 
the civil magiſtrate of England is different 
in opinion from the civil magiſtrate of 
France, the civil magiſtrate of France 
differs from the civil magiſtrate of Spain, 
and all of them differ from the civil ma- 
giſtrate of other countries. Shall one of 
them then, puniſh for hereſy, what the 
other protects for truth, and ſhall truth be 
thus rendered local and indefinite? Doctor 
Beattie then muſt ſtudy afreſh its immu- 
rability.—lf there be ſuch a thing as truth, 
and if God have willed man to maintain 
it by the infliction of puniſhment on error, 
he muſt have made the judge in the caſe 
infallible. The carnage, confuſion, and 
ruin, which the general. infliction "of 
puniſhment on heretics, by the civil ma- 
giſtrate of every different country, or, 
which 1s the ſame thing, by every one who 
has obtained the power to puniſh, by be- 
ing of the ſtronger party, would occaſion, 
lead us directly to conclude, that all mental 
; AT. 2 
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error is above human law, or that the 
judge of it is conſtituted fit for his office, 
by having from God the ſpirit of infallibi- 
lity. In defence of this poſition then, the 
Catholic may be heard with ſome patience, 
but the Proteſtant who defends the human 
puniſhment of mental error, is beyond 
the power of conception, contemptible. 
2. If we be to receive religion on the au- 
thority of thoſe who happen to be the ſtated 
teachers of it; it will follow, that the reli- 
gion of every country ought to be received 
as alike true and important. That Jeſus 
Chriſt committed a great error, in intro- 
dacing a new religion, to the deſtruction 
of that of the Jews and Heathens, whoſe 
clergy he oppoſed and expoſed to ſhame. 
That the reformation was a wicked work, 
as it was done in direct oppoſition to the 
popiſh prieſthood. The conſequences of 
this prejudice are—the prevention of re- 
formation—the toral ignorance of the 
people—and that train of evils which 
ariſes from a want of faith in the goſpel ; 


for nothing will operate in forming rhe 
character, but that which is received as 


true, after reflection on its evidence. 
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3. If religion be a mere matter of pre- 
ſcription, then its truth is given up; and 
it is expoſed to equal contempt with 
witchcraft and necromancy. The enlight- 


ened ſtate of ſociety, will but accelerate its 


fall, if this be the only foundation of its 
credit amongſt men. 
I hope the ſhort narrative W dere offered 


to the public, will tend to correct theſe 


prejudices, and call the minds of readers 


to the ſerious examination of a religion, 


which men have ever been accuſtomed to 


hear enforced and recommended, on ſup- 


poſition of its ?ruth,—lIt has long appeared 
to me, that the free examination of every 


ſubject, of, philoſophy, religion, politics, 


morals, has a favourable effect on ſociety, 
and tends to confirm the minds of men in 
all important truth. In a country where 
the liberty of thinking is but beginning, 
it may, perhaps, have a temporary bad 
effect, but this will be very ſhort, and the 
benefit will be both laſting and general. 


In England, at preſent, the fault is not, 


that men think too freely, but it is that 
they do not think at all, General diſſipation 


has 
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has deſtroyed the will and the power of 
thinking. To ſuppoſe the moſt free en- 
quiry into every ſubject, can be attended 
with any laſting evil, is to ſuppoſe the 
truth of one or both of the two following 
poſitions, viz. firſt, That there are not as 
many principles which are true, as being 
believed, will anſwer the ends of ſociety; 
or, ſecondly, That man is more likely to 
adopt error than truth, when he accuſtoms 
himſelf to examine evidence, than when 
he acquieſces in the information of others, 
and cultivates no knowledge of his own. 
In oppoſition to the firſt poſition, I obſerve, 
—the more we have yet diſcovered of 
nature and nature's laws, the more we ſee 
of the fitneſs for every valuable purpoſe; 
of the grand organization. The ſtudy of 
mechanics has taught us better the arts of 
life. The ſciences of aſtronomy, mathe- 
matics, chemiſtry, electricity, have taught 
us how to communicate with different 
countries with advantage, and to preſerve 
ourſelves. Nature ſeems, then to be no 
mean inſtructor, and we have no reaſon 


to doubt the perfection of its order. All 
b | this 
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this ſhews the benefit of ſtudy, nothing 
appears dangerous or hurtful but igno- 
rance, In religion, morals and politics, 
the ſtudy of nature, will, doubtieſs, teach 
us nature's beſt proviſion, and make us 
every way better qualified to benefit others, 
and to enjoy ourſelves.—The ſecond po- 
ſition needs no examination, becauſe its 
abſurdity is notorious. The multitude are 
better able to eſtimate evidence, than the 
learned are in general willing to allow; 
but were this not the caſe, their faculties 
can never get weaker by exerciſe, unleſs 
we are willing to deny all experience and 
all analogy; and if they be wholly igno- 
rant, it is as probable that they may be 

led by a bad man as a good one. 
_ Having faith in Chriſtianity, it is natu- 
ral for me to wiſh it to be fully and im- 
partially examined ; eſpecially as I believe 
that if that examination were not univer- 
fally to iſſue in conviction of its truth; 
that ſome degree of ſerious ſcepticiſm in 
a ſober mind, is much likeher to be at- 
tended with virtue, than a perfect indiffer- 
ence and careleſſneſs. A careleſs, thought- 
| leſs 
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leſs indifference, takes the falſehood of 
Chriſtianity for granted, whereas a ſober. 
ſcepticiſin often calls the mind to the ſubject, 
and admits that religion may be true. Men 
are naturally more inclined to provide for 
an event which they have often reflected 
upon, and think may poſſibly take place, 
than for an event which has not occupied 
their attention, nor is in all their thoughts. 
Such a ſerious ſcepticiſm as this, is better 
than the faith of above two thirds of the 
people of England. 

I have not omitted to notice, in their 
proper place, ſome arguments in favour of 
the truth of Chriſtianity. 

In the narrative part of this work, many 
great perſecutions are omitted, but it 1s 
hoped ſufficietit is related to anſwer my 
deſign; and the fize of the book is of 
conſequence to that order of men for 
which it was intended. 

What I have advanced 1n reply to Mr. 
Paley, on religious eſtabliſhments, is done 
with the utmoſt deference to his great 
character, which has not a warmer ad- 
mirer than myſelf, —I will indulge a 

| b 2 hope, 
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hope, that what I have written will, in 
ſome degree, tend to promote the intereſts 
of religion and benevolence ; but if any 
think otherwiſe of it, I truſt he will not 
deny me the merit of having intended well, 
nor be forgetful of what I have advanced 
in favour of freedom of thought—a free- 
dom which I am no more ready to exerciſe 
myſelf, than to commend in others, 
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PART I. 
— — ä — 


N every age and in every nation it has been 
thought neceſſary for the governing of man- 
kind, to proſcribe a freedom of enquiry into the 
foundation of eſtabliſhed opinions. And as the 
oldeſt eſtabliſhed governments, of which we 

have any account, inveſted thoſe, who aſſumed ' 
to themſelves the appellation of the prieſts of 
God, with great power and privileges, religious 
opinions were always held too ſacred to be ſub- 
jected to the examination of common under- 
ſtandings. —But the human mind is prone to 
enquire into the reaſon of things; this is the pre- 
rogative of its nature, and it ſhould ſeem that its 
curioſity is in general increaſed by the difficulties 
which attend the indulgence of it. As Adam 

. preſumed to touch, with his unhallowed hand, 
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the tree of knowledge; ſo the perverſe reaſon of 
his children preſumed to approach the myſte- 


Ties of religion. To prevent the overthrow of 


opinions thought eſſential to the ſupport of the 
rights and privileges of kings and of governors, 
the arm of power interpoſed, and the heretic 
who could not be filenced by argument, was 
murdered with the forms of law. Every reli- 


gion, whether true or falſe, has been thus ſup- 


ported, as ſoon as it was incorporated into the 
civil policy of any human government. 

This was the caſe with. the Jewiſh and 
Heathen religions, when Jeſus the Chriſt began 
to preach his doctrine and aſſert his divine miſ- 
ſion, and accordingly the religion of Jeſus, and 
thoſe who embraced it, were ſubjected to the 
moſt ſevere perſecution. Four evangeliſts re- 
cord the perſecution of Jeſus by the Jews, 
which for its virulency, is exceeded by nothing 
in the bloody archives of the church. Agree- 
ably to the policy of every religious perſecution, 
it was urged, that the founder of the Chriſtian 
religion, intended to deſtroy the form of govern- 
ment under which he lived, and his condemna- 
tion was ex/orted from the Roman governor, as 
the enemy of Cæſar. After the martyrdom of 
Chriſt, the apoſtles of the new religion ſuffered 
Every evil that the malice of the Jews could in- 
fit, - Their a&s, as related by Luke, ſhew the 


force of prejudice in their countrymen, and the 


energy 
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energy of zeal by which themſelves were en- 
abled to brave danger and death in their moſt 
terrible forms. He who reads the twenty firſt 
and following chapters of the Acts, will need 
no additional information concerning the ven- 
geance of the Jews, to thoſe who attempted to 
introduce a religion different from the law of 
Moſes. | 

The Jews being at this time ſubjects of the 
Roman empire, and tolerated by the Romang, 
(who allowed every nation they conquered to 
keep their national religion, and the gods of 
their country,) And the founder of the Chriſ- 
tian faith being a Jew, the religion of Jeſus was 
not at firſt diſtinguiſhed in the Roman empire 
from the religion of Moſes. The emperors 
before the reign of Nero did not perfecute the 
Chriſtians at all, however not in ſuch a way as 
to appear publicly the enemies of their faith. — 
Nero was a prince of a temper moſt favage and 
brutal, the work of perſecution was therefore 
congenial to his foul. In his reign, the favour- 
ers of the ngw religion became very numerous, 
and the prieſts began to augur the deſertion of 
their temples, if a ſpeedy filence were not im- 
poſed on the preachers of the croſs. Demetrius, 
who derived great profits from making ſhrines 
for Diana of Epheſus, had, before this, excited a 
tumult and baniſhed Paul; and now the whole 
army of craſtſmen united, and called upon the 


civil 
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civil magifrate to exert himſelf againſt thoſe, 
who were about to deſtroy the religion of their 
fathers. They contended, as has always been 
the caſe in fimilar circumſtances, that the very 
exiſtence of the civil government depended up- 
on a continuance of the ancient ſuperſtition. — 


They accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, be- 


cauſe they denied the divinity of the Heathen 
gods, and inſiſted that the Romans owed their 
dignity to the gods they worſhipped, and if 
that worſhip was forſaken the goodly fabric of 
their empire would be inſtantly demoliſhed. 
The popular mind was filled with abhorrence 


of the Chriſtians, and thoſe who knew nothing 


of their opinions or practices were ready to be- 
lieve them a number of profane and blaſphe- 
mous Atheiſts. 

Anno Domini, 60.—The ſavage Nero, as even 
Heathen hiftorians inform us, having himſelf 
ſet fire to the city of Rome, took advantage of 


the unpopularity of the Chriſtians, and charged 


them with the deed.* With the pretence of 
revenging this injury upon the Chriſtians, the 
emperor viſited them with a moſt terrible per- 


ſecution. He threw ſome of them to wild 


beaſts, and ſome he crucified. And fuch was 
| the 


Ergo abolendo rumori Nero ſubdidit reos, et exquiſitiſ- 
ſimis pœnis affecit quos per flagitia inviſos, vulgus Chriſtianos 


appellabat. 


Tactrus. 
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the ingenuity of his cruelty, that he wrapped 
great numbers of them in garments dipped in 
pitch, put them upon poſts and converted them 
into lamps to give light to the city. The garden 
of this monſter was lighted by thoſe helpleſs ſuf- 
ferers, and himſelf drove his chariot round it to 
take a double pleaſure - a pleaſure derived from 
his exerciſe as a charioteer, and a more refined, 
and doubtleſs, more exquiſite pleaſure inſpired 
by the groans, convulſions, and cries of agonizing 
Chriſtians! The ſhrieks of women burning to 
aſhes, ſupplied muſic for the ears of the imperial 
Fiddler, whilſt the Heathen prieſthood, occupy- 
ing the back ground of this admirable picture, 
enjoyed more ſecretly, but not leſs ſincerely, the 
delicious banquet ! 

For the holy zeal, in the bleſſed work of per- 
ſecution, which Nero diſplayed, he was loaded 
_. with honours, and his fame had ſpread as far as 
Spain; for in that province was an inſcription 
found to his immortal praiſe, For clearing the 
« province of robbers, and of thoſe who taught man 
« kind a new ſuperſtition.” 4 Thus were the 
firſt Chriſtians treated and calumniated : their 
maſter had bcen crucified with thieves, and his 
followers were confounded with robbers. This 
is a circumſtance no ways flattering to the pro- 
jectors of religious reformatzon. If the inno- 
cent characters of the firſt followers of Jeſus, of 

ns B thoſe 
+ See Lardner's heathen Te ſtimonies. 
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thoſe men to whom it is now faſhionable to 
give praiſe, could not ſhield them from the 
imputation of the worſt of crimes; let not the 
reformers, however virtuous, of ſucceeding ages, 
expect better treatment from an intereſted, pre- 
judiced and ignorant world. 

Veſpaſian, who ſucceeded Nero, has left no 
monuments of his vengeance againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. Even Chriſtian hiſtorians agree, that he 
carried on no [perſecution in his reign. —He 
was diſturbed by the reports, that a prince was 
to ariſe from the family of David; but it is not 
recorded that he put _ to death 'through fear 
of a competitor. 

- Domitian, an emperor of a character ſimilar 
to Nero, violently perſecuted the Chriſtians. 
Made uneaſy by the reports concerning an 
expected King of the Jews, this emperor ex- 
amined ſome of the brothers of Jeſus, who 
aſſured him, that the kingdom of Chriſt was not 
of this world, and that no fears could be enter- 
tained concerning it by thoſe who filled earthly 
thrones. As the ambition of Domitian exten- 
ded not to a heavenly kingdom, and as he faw 
he had nothing at preſent to fear from the 
Pretenfions of Chriſt, he ſuffered the perſecu- 
tion to ceaſe. In this reign, John was baniſhed 
to Patmos, in the Ægean Sea, where he is ſup- 
poſed to have had the viſion recorded in the book 
of Revelation. —lt was his memorable practice, 


when 
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when being old he could no longer preach, to 
utter his celebrated exhortation, LIle childten 
leave one another.” _ 

A. D. 100.—Qpinions moſt 8 to 
the Chriſtians every where prevailed, and no 
calamity, whether public or private, happened, 
which was not immediately aſcribed to them.— 
The laws of nature were ſuppoſed to be over- 
ruled in favour of the ancient religion, and every 
ſource of human felicity affected, by the gods, 
who reſented the deſertion of their temples. The 
prieſts affirmed, and the people believed, that the 
flowing of the rivers, the fertility of the fields, 
and the proſperity of the empire, depended upon 
their attachment to the eſtabliſhed. worſhip. 
Nor were vulgar minds alone induced to act 
upon this ſtrange opinion, even Trajan himſelf, 
was led to perſecute the followers of Jeſus, be- 
heving that to be the only ſafe way of preſerving 
the empire. Philoſophy had not yet enlighten- 
ed the world by a diſcovery of the laws of na- 
ture—It was decreed, that hundreds of years 
ſhould elapſe ere Newton ſhould be born. That 
ignorance which aſcribed the flowing of the 
Tiber and the Nile to the ancient ſuperſtition, 
would have induced orthodox Chriſtians to be- 
lieve, that the Delaware would refuſe its waters 
to Heretical Quakers. No the Supreme Ruler 
of the univerſe, regardleſs of the petty animo- 
ſities of ignorant men, bids his rain. deſcend 
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and his waters flow, to cheer and animate every 
nation, and the advocates of every faith. Why 
then did the Heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? Chriſtianity ſo gene- 
rally prevailed in the time of the emperor Tra- 
jan, notwithſtanding every oppoſition, that the 
temples were almoſt wholly forſaken. He 
fearing the wrath of the gods, on this account, 
applied to the ſenate and procured an order * 

& reſtore the religion of his anceſtors.” 
Pliny the younger, who, on account of his 
genius and learning, was the favourite of the 
amiable Trajan, after he had received an order 
from the emperor to exterminate the Chriſtians 
in his province, wrote to beg the emperor's 
advice in a caſe of peculiar difficulty. He ſtates, 
that ſo great was the number of Chriſtians, 
that his province muſt be much depopulated if 
the orders be rigorouſly obeyed; for they 
were prodigal of life in the cauſe they had 
eſpouſed. Pliny acquits the advocates of the 
Chriſtian religion, of the crimes with which 
they had been charged, and fays, he could find 
no fault in them, except their fond attachment 
to the new and execrable ſuperſiition.* The 
perſecution of them, therefore, was merely for 
their religious principles, for their morals were 
good, even in the opinion of their judges. f— 
IN 22 — Trajan 
* Pliny's Letters. f It ſeems to have been almoſt the 
whole buſineſs of Chriſtian aſſemblies, after the expreſſion of 
| their 
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Trajan being informed of the great numbers, 
who were likely to ſuffer, gave orders that in 
future no rewards ſhould be offered for diſco- 
vering thoſe guilty of being Chriſtians ; bur 
ſhould any be diſcovered, if they refuſed to 
recant, they were commanded to be puniſhed. 
The governors of provinces took advantage of 
this order, and gratified their malice againſt 
them, by putting them to death whenever a 
diſcovery could be made.—Strange infatuation, 
which could convert the mild and merciful 
Trajan to a butcher of his ſubjects, about their 
differing from him, not concerning his king- 
dom, but the kingdom of heaven, where it was 
not likely his authority would be ever acknow- 
ledged! But he believed, he, by this conduct, 
pleaſed the gods, and ſecured the proſperity of 
the country; and who will be hardy enough to 
refuſe to Trajan the character of a great believer, 
and a defender of the faith! 

Pliny 


their pious feelings, to reſolve and bind themſelves againſt the 
commiſſion of any immorality. 'This is evident even from the 
teſtimony of thoſe who had apoſtatized from the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity, who are never too favourable to thoſe. they 
forſake. . Affirmabant autem, hanc fuiſſe ſummam, vel 
culpz ſuæ, vel erroris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem con- 
venire: carmenque chriſto, quaſi deg, dicere ſecum invicem : 
ſeque ſacramento non in ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 
tallerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent.“ — How honour- 
able to our religion | 
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Pliny fays, perſons of all ranks had embraced 
Chriſtianity, and accordingly we find that ma- 
ny very eminent perſons ſuffered in this perſe- 
cution. The celebrated Ignatius, biſhop of 
Antioch, is numbered amongſt thoſe, who 
ſealed their teſtimony to the truth with their 
blood. | 
Dr. Lardner vindicates the nete of * 
edict of the eniperor Antoninus Pius, which 
breathes the ſpirit of the then little underſtood 
doctrine of toleration, and contains much found 
reafoning on the ſubject of perſecution. Anto- 
ninus oppoſed the perſecution of Chriſtians, and 
told thoſe, who ſought thus to torment them 
that they were increaſed by oppreffion ;—that 
by dying rather than abandon their religion, 
they prochimed themfelves conquerors ;—that 
if his ſubjects wiſhed to obtain the favour of 
the gods, they mult do it by themſelves attend- 
ing to, and performing their rites and wor- 
ſhip, and not by murdering the Chriſtians. 
This is language worthy a great and good em- 
peror—language which reflects more honour on 
Antoninus, as it was then unknown; it is at 
once the expreſſion of genius and humanity. 
A. D. 150.—Antoninus Pius was ſucceeded 
by Marcus Aurelius, who had a zeal for the 
proſperity of the empire, and was not deſtitute 
of regard for his ſubjects.— Unfortunately for 
the Chriſtians, he believed the proſperity of his 

geovern- 
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government depended on ſupporting the Heath- 
en worſhip, and was, in order to do this effectu- 
ally, a moſt active and unrelenting perſecutor. 
When evil is practiſed through the impulſe 
of paſſion, there is hope that a change of con- 
duct may follow a correction of temper ; but 
when men are guided in oppreſſion by principle, 
they are the conſtant foes of human nature, and 
even that which, in other things, is the ſecurity 
of virtue, becomes the unſhaken bulwark of 
miſchief.— Aurelius was a perſecutor through 
principle; and as his motive was good, his 
vengeance was ſevere and conſtant it burned 
with a ſteady flame. His country had been 


recently viſited by famine, floods, and war, and 


the philoſophers urged him to offer the helpleſs 
Chriſtians an acceptable ſacrifice to appeaſe 
their capricious divinities, which they ſuppoſed 
had viſited their land with calamity, on account 
of the new ſuperſtition. 

Marcus Aurelius continued to perſecute the 
Chriſtians, to the end of his reign—a period of 
near twenty years !—lIt is ſuppoſed they ſuf- 
fered more in this perſecution, than even in 
that of Nero; the number of martyrs cannot 


be computed, and many of them were very | 


diſtinguiſhed perſons. 

A. D. 200, —Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, ſuf- 
fered death in this perſecution, his venerable age 
(near ninety years) could not be ſpared to go to 

the 
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the grave in peace. Juſtin Martyr, Germanicus, 
and other illuſtrious perſons met the ſame fate. 
At Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, terrible ſlaugh- 
ter was made. They were firſt excluded from 
the baths and the market - then tortured, and if 
they did not deny Chriſt, they were put to death 
in the moſt cruel manner. Some were burned, 
ſome were thrown to wild beaſts, and even the 
tender ſex were put to death in its moſt hideous 
forms,* | 

In the reign of Severus happened the mar- 
tyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, 2nd their 
companions. Perpetua had an infant at the 
breaſt, and Felicitas was juſt delivered at the 
time of their being put to death. Perpetua had 
an aged father who continued an Heathen, and 
who with all the eloquence of grief, beſought 
his daughter to ſpare his old age, and to com- 
paſſionate her infant. She thinking herſelf 
bound by higher conſiderations to adhere to 
her religion, her father was obliged to deſiſt 
from his importunity. 

Theſe two young beautiful and amiable wo- 
men, mothers of infant children, after ſuffering 
much in priſon, were expoſed before an inſult- 
ing multitude, with many virtuous companions, 
to a wild cow. She mangled their bodies in a 
manner ſo horrid, that even the brutal mob 
were ſomewhat ſoftened, and called out for a 

| more 
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more mild and ſpeedy mode of execution. 
They were then carried to a conſpicuous place, 
and put to death by the ſword. 

The days of chivalry were not yet come, thoſe 
days which purified Europe from ſuch bruta- 
lity, What a ſpectacle was here! a crowd of 
Romans, poliſhed by letters and boaſting of 
philoſophy, exulting in the agonies of young 
and elegant women, in the tendereſt and moſt 
melting circumſtances of life—mothers of cry- 
ing infants! Let the rational enquirer attempt 
to account for the ſpread of humane ſentiments 
in later times, and perhaps he may find we 
have reaſon to thank Chriſtianity for a change 


ſo remarkable, Certain it is that the Romans, 
in the moſt poliſhed periods of their empire, 


were delighted with ſcenes of cruelty, exhibited 
upon occaſion of public rejoicing, which would 
ſhock the moſt vulgar of modern times, to ob- 
ferve but for a moment. 
Some foldiers, an order of men, not much 
addicted to religion, ſeeing the uncommon for- 
titude of the martyrs, whoſe execution they had 
attended, came voluntarily and offered them- 
ſelves to the executioners, declaring they alſo 
were Chriftians. The Prefect, and his friends, 
were alarmed at this zeal of the ſoldiers, and 
refuſed to do any more execution; but ſuffered 
them to return home in triumph. 
,-C This 
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This ſolicitude for the crown of martyrdom, 
however we may admire the courage of the 
ſufferers, muſt be confeſſed to be more than 
was required by that religion, which. teaches 
its votaries, © When men s you in one 
% city, flee to another.“ 

In this perſecution, four women and two 
men were burned in a brick-kiln,* and an in- 
numerable multitude periſhed by various kinds 
of deaths. The celebrated Origen ſuffered 
many tortures in this reign, which, however, 
he ſurvived and died ſoon after, at the age of 
ſeventy. 

A. D. 256 About the year 256, Valerian 
began a ſevere perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
which he was inſtigated to by their enemies, 

and eſpecially the Heathen prieſts. Both men 
and women ſuffered death, ſome by ſcourging, 
ſome by the ſword, and ſome by fire. 
Amongſt many great men who periſhed in 
this perſecution, we muſt not omit to mention 
Cyprian, the celebrated biſhop of Carthage.— 
He behaved with ſuch unexampled firmneſs, 
as inſpired his fellow Chriſtians with an enthu- 
ſiaſm of admiration, who, in the ardour of 
their ſympathy, exclaimed, Lei us die with 
him. 
A. D. 302. Previous to the perfecution un- 
der Diocletian, the Chriſtians enjoyed fifty or 


ſixty 


0 Prieftley's church hiſtory, : 
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Lixty years of peace; but their ſufferings were 


fon-in-law of Diocletian, was a great agent and 
promoter of this perſecution, the infamy of it, 
therefore ſhould be jointly ſhared by the father 
and the ſon. The firſt edict, which was pub- 
liſhed about Eaſter, in the year 303, at Nico- 
media, where Diocletian and Maximian then 
were, ordered,“ That all Chriſtian churches , 
« ſhould be demoliſhed to their foundations, — 
that their ſacred books ſhould be burned, — 
* that thoſe Chriſtians who enjoyed any honours 
« ſhould be deprived of them, and that private 
« perſons ſhould be made ſlaves, if they did 
*« not renounce Chriſtianity.” * 
This edict was immediately pulled down, and 
the perſon who did it, executed. Another 
edict was publiſhed, by which the Chriſtian 
clergy were ordered to be committed to priſon, 
and commanded to ſacrifice to the Heathen 
deities. A third edict followed, ordering thoſe 
who refuſed to ſacrifice, to be expoſed to tor- 
ture.—Truly dreadful were the engines of tor- 
ture and of death, which were employed upon 
this occaſion, in order to exterminate Chriſtians 
and Chriſtianity. Peter, a young man of the 
bed chamber of the emperor, and much in fa- 
vour before this time, was firſt ſtripped naked, 
and then a till his bones were laid bare. 
| C 2 | He 
* Prieſtley's hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


very great during his reign. Maximian, the * 
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He was afterwards waſhed with vinegar and 
falr, and then ſlowly roaſted upon a gridiron. 
Steadfaſt in his attachment to the faith of Chriſt, 
he endured all with a dignified patience, and 
died a martyr to the doctrine of a future life. 

It happened that the palace took fire, which 
offered a fair occaſion to throw an odium on the 
Chriſtians, and they were blamed for it, ſo that 
the perſecution was carried on with increaſing 
ſeverity, under the pretext of revenging this 
evil upon them. Agreeably to the Imperial 
mandate, Chriſtians were now murdered in 
crowds, with their children and whole families, 
ſome were cut off by the ſword, and ſome were 
burned ; many were thrown bound into the ſea, 
and ſome were even taken out of their mo, 

and thrown into the ocean. 

At Tyre, many were thrown to wild beaſts. 
In Egypt, ſome were beheaded, and others 
famiſhed to death. Some were crucified with 
their heads downwards, and ſuffered to remain in 
that ftate, till they periſhed with hunger, 
Numbers had their fleſh torn from their bones 
till they died. Women half naked, were fixed 
by one foot to very high machines,—others fix- 
ed to two elaſtic branches of trees, were torn 
timb from limb, by their rebounding to their 
natural poſition, Thirty, ſixty, and one hun- 
dred, men, women, and children were ſome- 


times ns to death! in one day! At Pontus, the 
ſufferings 
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ſufferings of the martyrs were ſtill more horri- 
ble. Some had reeds thruſt under the nails of 
all their fingers, ſome had hot lead poured 
upon them, and others were tortured in their 
private parts, and their bowels !® This is but 
a ſpecimen of this terrible perſecution —The 
numbers that ſuffered, and the variety of their 
tortures, exceeded the calculation of the moſt 
obſerving of that time. 

An occaſional ſtop was put to this perſecu- 
tion, by a diſorder which attacked G. Maximian 
at this time, —He was afflicted with a terrible 
ulcer, which bred worms, and the ſtench of 
which was intolerable, even to himſelf. Finding 
no relief from his phyſicians, or his Heathen 
gods, he wiſhed to be commended to the God 
of the Chriſtians, that he might cure his diſeaſe. 
He therefore publiſhed a reſcript in favour of 
the Chriſtians, which Dr. Lardner has given 
us at length in his Heathen teſtimonies, as 
follows: 5 
be Emperor CxsAR GaLERIUs VALERIUS 
« MaxtiMIan, Invincible, Auguſt, High Prisft, 
Jo the People. | 
© Among other things which we have order- 
«ed, with a view to the benefit and proſperity 
of the public, we did indeed formerly ſtrive 
* to correct all things according to the ancient 
« laws and eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the Ro- 
| e mans; 


© Prieftley's hiſtory of the Chriſtian church. 
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mans; and among other things, that the 
« Chriſtians who had forſaken the religion of 
their anceſtors, ſhould return to a right mind; 
« foraſmuch as by ſome means ſuch an obſti- 
e nacy hath ſeized them, and ſuch was their 
( folly, that they followed not the inſtitutions 
* of the ancients, which poſſibly ſome of their 
* own anceſtors had appointed, but. according 
«« to their own fancy, and juſt as they pleaſed, 
* they made laws for themſelves, to be obſer- 
ved and followed by them, and in many pla- 
« ces, they drew over multitudes of people to 
&« follow their cuſtoms. Wherefore, when 
t after we had publiſhed our edict, that they 
* ſhould return to the inſtitutions of the an- 
* cients, many have been expoſed to danger, 
« and many have been greatly afflicted, and 
e have undergone various kinds of deaths; 
* and for as much as great multitudes perſiſt 
« in their opinions, and we perceive that they 
« give not due worſhip and reverence to the 
« immortal gods, nor yet worſhip the God of 
* the Chriſtians; we, duly conſidering our 
e accuſtomed mildneſs and humanity, with 
* which we are wont to diſpenſe pardon to 
men, have thought proper, readily to hold 
« forth to them our indulgence, that they may 
Eat length be Chriſtians, and that they may 
« rebuild the houſes in which they have been 
* __ to WO e they do nothing 
contra 
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« contrary to good government. — By another 
letter, we ſhall make known our pleaſure to 
the judges, for the direction of their conduct. 
« Wherefore, agreeably to this our indulgence, 
e they ought to pray to their god for our welfare, 
* and for that of the public, and for their own; 
* that on all ſides, the public may be preſerved 
« in ſafety, and they'may live ſecurely in their 
* own habitations.”” 

The peace which this edict produced, did not 
long continue ; for this emperor died ſoon after, 
and the perſecution was revived in the eaſt, by 
Maximin, who governed that part of the em- 
pire, and had been made Cæſar. 

A. D. 300.—Dr. Lardner, in his collection of 
Heathen teſtimonies, has given the reſcript of 
this emperor againſt the Chriſtians, to promote 
this perſecution. In this long reſcript, the 
bleſſings of adhering to the ancient religion, 
are cloquently ſet forth, in the fields rich with 
corn, the temperature of the air, the ſmoothneſs 
of the ſea, the peace of the nation, and the re- 
gularity of all the elements, which preſerve or 
deſtroy mankind : and the reverſe of all this, 
is deſcribed, as the conſequence which muſt 
follow the progreſs and profeſſion of Chriſti- 

anity. The people are invited with flattery, 
to exterminate the Chriſtian religion, and are 
bid to aſk what reward they pleaſe, for ſo pious 
a labour!” This reſcript was fixed up in every 
. province, 
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province, and the effects it produced, were 
dreadful to the Chriſtians. | After carrying on 
the perſecution ſome time, he was obliged to 
change his language, (for all his zeal had not 
rendered him ſucceſsful) and ſpeak'in a milder 
tone to the Chriſtians, For Conſtantine and 
Licinius, who had defeated Maxentius, had 
publiſhed an edict in favour of the Chriſtians, 
and promiſed complete toleration in religion, — 
This attached the Chriſtians to their cauſe, and 
Maximin finding himſelf not ſufficiently pow- 
erful without their aid, likewiſe publiſhed a re- 
ſcript in their favour, to ſtrengthen his cauſe, 
and enable him to make head againſt the victo- 
rious army of Conſtantine. ——But they ſaw 
through ſo thin a diſguiſe, and as they deteſted 
the perſecutor, they deſpiſed the inſidious 
friend. Maximin was afterwards worſted in 
the war with Licinius, and finding himſelf de- 
ceived by the Heathen prieſts, who had predic- 
ted his ſucceſs, he put them to death as traitors. 
He then publiſhed another reſcript in favour 
of the Chriſtians, but ſoon after died, and was 
immediately declared a public enemy, and thoſe 
Who had favoured his meaſures, and perſecuted 
the Chriſtians, were put to death. This hap- 
pened about the year 31g. | 
About three years after this, Licinius revived. 
the perſecution of Chriſtians, who then diſpu- 


ted the empire with Conſtantine, who favoured 
| them 
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them and their religion. Short as was this 
perſecution, in it, many ſuffered degradation, 
and many martyrdom. When Conſtantine, 
after conquering Licinius, became maſter of all 
the Roman empire, the Chriſtians ceaſed to be 
perſecuted by Heathen emperors, and had the 
pleaſure to hear Conſtantine himſelf, declare 
himſelf a convert to their religion. Julian, in- 
deed, revived the perſecution, but his reign 
was ſhort, and the triumphs of his zeal, very in- 
- confiderable. 

1. The view we have here taken, of the firſt 
Propagation of the Chriſtian doctrine, cannot 
but ftrike the minds of thoſe who are habituated 
to reflection, as affording a very ſtrong argu- 
ment, in proof of the truth of our religion.— 
We admit that falſe religions may boaſt of their 
martyrs; for every religion has been honoured 
by the ſincere attachment of numbers. To ſuf- 
fer death for religion, is only a proof that thoſe 
who ſuffer, ncerely believe it to be true, and the 
queſtion concerning their competency to judge of 
its truth, remains unanſwered by the pains they 
endure for its ſake. When a man becomes a 
martyr for an opinion, formed by rational de- 
duction, from premiſes taken for granted, we 
are ſtill at liberty to reaſon for ourſelves, and to 
receive or reject his concluſibn, as it is agree- 
able, or repugnant to our own underſtanding. 
When martyrdom is ſubmitted to, in attach- 
| 1 6 ment 
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ment to ſome tenet of remote antiquity, it may 
ſtill remain a doubt with an obſerver, whether 
the glorious ſufferer, may not have been impo- 
ſed upon by traditional evidence. It is not 
any ingle circumſtance attending the Chriſtian 
martyrs, which proves the truth of the religion 
they defended ; but it is the combination of all 
the circumſtances collectively conſidered, which we 
think a ſufficient ground of faith, in the divinc 
origin and energy of Chriſtianity. 
The evidences of Chriſtianity, were not of 
that ambiguous nature, which requires acute 
powers of mind to examine; nor were they 
founded on traditional ſtory, to thoſe whoſe 
ſufferings we have been conſidering. On the 
truth, or falſchood of the miracles, reſts the 
argument for the Chriſtian faith. The queſ- 
tion then is,—can we, from theſe early martyr- 
doms, infer the truth of theſe miracles? It 
muſt be remembered, that the Chriſtian religi- 
on was ſo wholly diſſimilar to that of the Heath- 
en, that the eſtabliſhment of the former was the 
extirpation of the latter, that the prieſts and 
the emperors were inſpired with the warmeſt 
zeal againſt Chriſtianity, the former, becauſe 
they lived by the Heathen ſuperſtition, and the 
latter, becauſe they believed the welfare of the 
empire depended on the en of the ancient 
worſhip. ; 
The zeal of the Romans againſt Chriſtianity, 


has been ſufficiently ſhewn ; through the long 
| period 
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period of three hundred years, almoſt without 
intermiſſion, they perſecuted its votaries to 
death. Yet in this period, notwithſtanding all 
oppoſition, ſo numerous were the Chriſtians, 
that their aid was courted both by Licinius and 
Conſtantine, who contended with each other 
for univerſal empire. Nay, in proof of the 
Chriſtians being the majority, it is known, that 
during the uncertainty of war, Conſtantine, 
whoſe ruling paſſion was ambition, publicly 
declared himſelf a convert to the Chriſtian 
faith. 

The above facts demonſtrate that the truth of 
the miracles was://ucerely believed by great num- 
bers of every rank and talents in theſe ages, It 
remains then to account for this general and 
unconquerable faith in the miracles; for the 
reality of this faith in them, is eſtabliſhed in 
this hiſtory, beyond the pozb:lity of doubt. 

The firſt diſciples of Chriſt, were not of that 
order of men likely to project a new religion 
for thoſe who are given to ſpeculation and in- 
novation, are generally men of ſome education 
and obſervation. In a word, they ſaw, or be- 
lieved they ſaw, the miracles, Their ſtory carries 
not with it the face of impoſture,—they might be 
deceived ; but they had no intention io deceive. 

| D 2 4 This 


* I have long conſidered all writings in oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity, which argued the invalidity of its evidence, from 
a ſuppoe 
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This is evident from their hiſtory.— Now, al- 
though the belief of miracles was common in 
that age, yet the miracles amongſt the Heathens 
were performed by the prieſthood, and the 
character and circumſtances of Jeſus, who op- 
poſed both the Heathen and Jewiſh prieſts, 
were very unfavourable to his gaining credit as 
a worker of wonders. The rulers were thought 
to be the only proper judges of theſe things, 
and which of the rulers believed on them? The 
miracles of Jeſus: were many of them very no- 
torious, and done before the face of many; and 
it is extremely improbable that many ſhould be 
deceived: by thoſe ſenſes, on the evidence. of which 
we always. rely. 

The miracles performed by the 8 
exceedingly various and public, and done before 
the Gentiles, to whom the character of a pro- 
phet was no common thing. As the various 

miracles 
a ſuppoſition that the apoſtles and firſt diſciples were de/igning 
perſons, who projected an innovation to obtain conſequence to 
themſelves, as abſolutely impertinent. The writings of; the 
apoſtles, their ſteadineſs, ſimplicity, nay every part of their 
conduct, ſhew them ſincere believers in the doctrine they 
delivered. Without art, without worldly conſequence, preach- 
ing a doctrine, perſecuted, deſpiſed, and giving promiſe of no 
preſent good, the diſciples of Jeſus were animated by a zeal, 
flowing from a ſtrong conviction of immortal glory, being 
confirmed to them by their Lord and Maſter. — So fully am 


I'convinced' of this, that I cannot cafily believe any man to 
be ſerious, who affe&s to call the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity 


perſons of crafty and deſigning minds. 
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miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles were plain 
exhibitions to the /gbt and feelings of men, and 
. as they were very generally believed in, even 
unto death, nothing but abſolute in/an:ty could 
induce multitudes to believe they ſaw, what 
they did not ſee, if their evidence be not to be 
admitted. Suppoſing the apoſtles deceived 
enthuſiaſts, is it not altogether incredible, that 
aſter madly thinking they had ſcen miracles, they 
ſhould be able to make others believe, that they 
daily performed miracles themſelves: The writ- 
ings of the apoſtles prove they were not inſane, 
and the early Chriſtians in general were never 
ſabjected to that imputation. The moſt extra- 
ordinary occurrence is credited when /een, how- 
ever great its antecedent improbability—and 
the improbability of miracles, is no greater than 
the improbability of a revelation, for the latter 
could not poſſibly be eſtabliſhed, without the for- 
mer. The moſt natural concluſion is, that the 
miracles were really performed, and then of 
courſe, the revelation is eſtabliſhed. It muſt have 
been a very convincing-evidence which could 
produce ſo many martyrs, e/pecrally as Chriſtianity 
Aces mol neceſſarily connect martyrdom and ſalvalion ; 
but-'expreſly declares benevolence, ſuperior to 
martyrdom, and plainly ſays, that the martyr 
without charity, is not profited. * 


2. This 
® It is worthy of 8 that there were about the time 
of Chriſt, many who pretended to work miracles, and to be 


the 
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2. This hiſtory proves that perſecution can- 
not extirpate truth—for Chriſtianity ſpread and 
took deep root even inthe boſom of tribulation. 
A leſſon for religious murderers ! 

3. Tyrants are moſtly perfecutors, at leaſt, 
perſecution is a deed ſo ſhocking, that in none, 
but arbitrary. governments, can it long prevail. 
The times which this hiſtory deſcribes, were 
after Rome had loſt its liberties. An alarm to 
the obſervers of perſecution ! A finger point- 
ing to civil liberty in diſtreſs or ruins. Seeft 

| thou 


the Meſſiah, whoſe cauſe ſoon came to nothing, and whoſe 
very names were forgotten by the ſueceeding generation. Now 
admitting, that the general expectation of the Jews at that 
period, of an extraordinary deliverer, made them more eaſy 
of impoſition than men generally are; and admitting alſo, 
that men were then, both Jews and Heathens, more eaſily 
induced to attend to miracles than they are at this time: let 
the reader account for it if he can, that of all the pretenders 
to inſpiration and a divine miſſion of the times we are ſpeaking 
of, Teſus alone eſtabliſhed himſelf in their laſting belief, The 
prejudices of the times were equally favourable to them as to 
him, and yet thoſe prejudices admitted not their claim to divine 
authority; their outward circumſtances were certainly net /efs 
favourable than his, to bribe the popular favaur. Indeed, if 
ſome prejudices were in favour of the pretenfions of Jeſus, 
many were oppoſed to them; if he came at a time when men 
' were prepared to receive him, his character and conduct were 
what they neither hoped nor wiſhed for, in the Meſſiah. I wiſh 
the Deiſts would give due weight to this argument, the data 
on which it depends may be found in Joſephus, who gives 
large accounts of falſe chriſts and falſe prophets, 


i 
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thou a perſecutor?— he is the Nero of later 
ages. 

4. The cruel torments which the Chriſtians 
| ſuffered, even in the reigns of Trajan and Mar- 
cus Antoninus, the philoſopher, who were men 
naturally of a mild and merciful temper, ſhew 
us, in a ſtrong light, the dangerous and bloody 
tendency of ſuperſtition. —It is in the nature of 
man to pity the miſerable ; but ſuperſtition 
ſtcels the heart againſt every amiable impreſ- 
ſion. Ir firſt teaches us that God hates certain 
. perſons; and then tells us that to hate and tot- 
ment them is Godlike. It converts the great 
ſource of benevolence into a ſavage, and then 
exhibits blood and deſtruction as the enſigns 
of deity. Every other tyrant may be changed; 
but the man who ſuppoſes himſelf in this 
tyranny the agent of heaven, is abſolutely incon- 
vertible. A leſſon this to the ſubjects of ſuper- 
ſtitious princes ! 

5. The. martyrs of Chriſtianity ſhew us 
how very powerful is the influence of the prin- 
ciples of this religion. —Here are the induce- 
ments to virtue, the reſiſtances to vice, and an 
antidote againſt the fear of danger and of 


death ! * 


* It has lately become faſhionable to diſregard all rchgion, 
and that even without taking the trouble of giving its evi- 
dence any examination. Such churchmen as Dr. Horſley 


and Dr. Knox have attempted to diſſuade men from examining 
| the 
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the proofs of their faith; and have repreſented it as danger- 
ous, or, at leaſt, unprofitable, for men to ſpend their time in 
ſuch purſuits, The conſequence is, men conclude, that re- 
ligion is without evidence, and reje& it altogether, as not 
eren believed by thoſe reverend divines, who defend it as an 
uſeful engine of ſtate.— The author of * Chriſtianity, not 
founded on argument, did not better ſerve the cauſe of deiſm, 
than thoſe gentlemen, who are, perhaps, real believers in re- 
velation. I wiſh to ſee religion diſcuſſed, becauſe I fear men 
begin to think it is exploded completely ; for I believe its 
evidences are weighty, and that it alone is, and ever mult be 
the foundation of good morals. 
The hiſtorian, Mr. Gibbon, hath affected to ſpeak of the 
early martyrs with ' contempt z but ſurely this is acting an 
-unbecoming part, and an attempt to put integrity to the 
- bluſh, by deriding it in its faireſt examples. What provokes 
bis ſneer, excites my higheſt admiration ; and thoſe men, who 
appear to him as objects of contempt, appear to me the moſt | 
perfect examples of human virtue and courage. I am happy 
to find of the ſame opinion, a writer not inferior to Mr. 
Gibbon in knowledge, learning, virtue, or underſtanding, 
and, but unfortunately he was a Chriſtian, one with whom Mr. 
Gibbon would have thought it an honour to be claſſed, 1 
mean the venerable Dr. Lardner. Speaking of the early 
ſufferers for the Chriſtian cauſe, he ſays, To them and 
other ſuch men, I humbly concelve it is owing that there 
ig now any ſuch thing as virtue in the world. To them 
1 and others like them it is owing, that many great men, ſs 
« apprehenſive of inquiſitiveneſs in things of religion, have 
es been at length awakened, and induced to examine and con- 
« ſider, and alſo to embrace, the Chriſtian doctrine, and then 
« to adorn it by the practiee of all the virtues becoming their 
«. reaſonable nature and their high ſtations.” 
Hzarnzx Trsrixoxixs. 
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PART II. 


A. D. 300. - WIusr Chriſtians were per- 
ſecuted by the Heathens, 
ol had no civil power on their ſide, to enforce 
their peculiar tenets, pains and penalties were 
not inflicted by one Chriſtian upon another, for 
any ſuppoſed defect in his ſyſtem of faith. — 
The enemy from without, contributed greatly to 
peace and good fellowſhip within the church. 
But when the Chriſtians no longer ſuffered for 
their religion, from the hands of the Heathens; 
when their faith was embraced by the emperor 
himſelf, and ſupported by the civil power, they 
began to anathematize and curſe one another, 
on account of minute differences of opinion; 
and by getting the emperor to take a fide 
with them, the majerity began to inflict heavy 
6 on the minority. | 


E A prin- 


* 6 
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A principle had early diſcovered _ 
amongſt the Chriſtian clergy, and by them 
propagated amongſt the common people, of 
the moſt pernicious tendency, which rent the 
church in pieces, and deluged it with blood. — 
This principle, made an agreement in points of 

theological controverſy, the teſt of found Chriſ- 
tianity, and departed from the eternal rule laid 
down by the founder of this religion, * that 
thoſe are his diſciples indeed, who do whatſo- 
ever he commandeth them.“ 

That virtue and purity of character which 
Chriſtianity requires, never yet diſturbed the 
peace of ſociety ; never once was alleged as the 
reafon of fanatical proceedings in religion ; as 
the incentive to, or the — of, perſecution 
of any kind, | 

This virtue is the bond of perſectneſs, it is 
the cement of ſociety, it is the ſupport of good 
government, and the only true teſt of Chriſtian 
communion. But it is a principle and charac- 
ter too intelligible for the myſticiſm of ancient 
times, and too pure and trying to be exhibited 

and enforced by a corrupt clergy, and adopted 
by a corrupt people. Very few, in any times, 
will be found ſincerely attached to the moral 
charms of true Chriſtianity. Men feeking 
rather amuſement, than edification, turned their 
minds from thoſe parts of Chriſtianity which 
WN their vices; to ſubtile and curious queſ- 
— N 2, N Ne tions, 
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tions, which were but incidentally at moſt, in- 
troduced into the plain religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Theſe queſtions were concerning the nature of 
God, the nature of Chriſt, and the decrees and 
eternal determinations of the divine mind. 

The religion of Moſes exiſts and operates, 
independently of any conſiderations, relative to 
the nature or natural dignity of the man Moſes. 
That God ſpake by Moſes, ſatisfied the pious 
Jew, without being informed what was the na- 
ture or dignity, of the perſon who was appoint- 
ed to them, the meſſenger of Jehovah. 

If God ſpeak, the authority is the ſame, and 
the obligation to attend is equal, whoever, or 
whatever, be the ee * ag as the 
medium. of his commu to men, It 
ſeems then a matter of\s mall importance in 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, to examine into the per- 
ſon, rank or natural dignity of Chriſt. It is 
enough that he was the meſſenger of God, 
ſent to make known his will, and it ſnould ſeem 
that we have more to do with the word of God, 
which he made known, than the nature of the 
perſon, by whom it was made known. Human 
duty is, much inſiſted upon by Chriſt, but to 
reveal the nature of God, and his own nature, 
ſeems to be no material part of his miſſion; 
and if theſe ſublime ſubjects be ever mentioned 
at all in the New Teſtament, as a diſcovery, 
chey are never there ſaid to be a diſcovery, of 
ooo the 
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the laſt importance to the acceptance and ſal- 
vation of man. Not thus reaſoned the divines 
of the fourth century. The practice of religion, 
was by them thought inferior to the ſoundneſs 
of man's faith; and the faith of the emperor 
and of the majority, was . to be 7he only 
ſound faith. 

The rank which Jeſus held in the ſcale of 
intelligent beings, had been a queſtion even in 
the apoſtolic age, and continues a queſtion to 


this moment. There were three opinions on 


this ſubject as early as the ſecond century. 
Firſt, The Nazarenes and Ebionites who held 
the ſimple humanity of Jeſus.* Sabellius after- 
wards made the Deity act in the three different 
characters of Father, Son, and Spirit; but he 
varied the phraſeology, without altering the 
ſenſe of the Ebionites. Secondly, Thoſe who 
held the opinions of Juſtin Martyr, which ſup- 
poſe the logos of the Father, ſuperadded to the 
man Jeſus. And thirdly, Thoſe who embraced 
the ideas of the Gnoſtics, who held that' Jeſus 
had no material body, that he only ſuffered, 
died and roſe again in appearance; but was a 
pure ſpirit, the brighteſt æon or emanation of 
the Father, greater than the greateſt of the an- 
gelic powers. 


After 


. ® See Robinſon on baptiſm, Gibbon's Roman hiſtory, 
Moſheim's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Lardner's teſtimonies, and! 
 Priefiley's hiſtory of the Chriſtian church. 
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After Conſtantine had declared himſelf a 
Chriſtian, and become the defender of the 
Chriſtians, his attention was ſoon excited to the 
queſtions then in agitation, concerning the per- 
ſon and natural dignity of Chriſt.—Arius, a 
learned and virtuous Preſbyter of Alexandria, 
affirmed that Jeſus was a creature produced out 
of nothing by the power of the father ; but he 
admitted him to'be the firſt and faireſt produc- 
tion of God. High ran the diſputes on this 
ſubtile queſtion, which was ſuppoſed of infinite 
conſequence, involving in it the terms of pre- 
ſent communion and of future ſalvation. The 
church was rent by contending parties. —The 
imperial convert was ſurpriſed at, and ſhocked 
with, this diviſion ; and to put an end to it, 
called the famous council of Nice, in which 
the opinions of Arius were condemned, and 
Jeſus the Son was declared to be ne 
with bis Father-God. 

The Nicean Creed, found in the Engliſh 
Common Prayer-Book, fairly enough repre- 
ſents the opinions of the victorious party at this 
council ; which, however, is found to fall far 
ſhort of that hardy orthodoxy contained in the 
Creed called Athanaſian, but compoſed, as is 
univerſally allowed, after the time of Athanaſius, 
by an unknown hand. Modern theologians 
have contended, and with a vaſt weight of evi- 

dence 
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dence have proved, f that before, and even 
at the council of Nice, that doctrine of the 
Trinity, which declares the full equality: F the 
bree Perſons, was neither admitted nor heard 
of.— He who reads the Nicean Creed, already 
mentioned, will find it ſpeak a language too 
ambiguous, to be the correct expreſſion of tri- 
umphant orthodoxy. Subjoined to the Creed 
which was deſigned to oppoſe and condemn 
the opinion of Arius, that Jeſus was created out 
of nothing, is an anathema, a true fpecimen of 
that bitterneſs of ſpirit which poſſeſſed thoſe 
proud and quibbling divines.—lt is as follows: 
« 'The Catholic and apoſtlic church of God, 
% anathematizes thoſe who ſay that there ever 
* was a time when the Son was not, or that he 
* did not exiſt before he was generated, or 
t that he was made out of nothing, or out of 
any other ſubſtance, or that he is ſubject to 
* change.” Arius was ſent into baniſhment 
with two of his followers. As if Conſtantine 
had been commiſſioned to puniſh, what he 
thought to be treaſon againſt Chriſt, in the 
ſame way as he might find it neceſſary, to pun- 
iſh treaſon againſt himſelf Alas! the throne 
of Heaven, cannot be ſhaken by the ideal trea- 

* of mortal creatures. 
A. D. 325. — But Conſtantine was but an 
_ in this bloody buſineſs, the Chriſtian 
prieſt- 


x a 8 and Horſley's Tracts in 9 
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prieſthood, like the Jewiſh and Heathen prieſts, 
were the great promoters of perſecution, by the 
hand of the civil magiſtrate, Conſtantine was 
a friend of milder meaſures, and was not long 
before he ſhewed a friendſhip for Arius, and a 
want of zeal for the orthodox cauſe. 

When the council of Nice broke up, Confian. 
tine wrote letters to different churches brand. 
ing Arius with every abominable name, and 
threatening to put every one to death, who 
mould find any of the books of Arius, and not 
immediately burn them. A meaſure, which 
i rigidly put in execution, would have been 
more ſevere and dreadful, than the edict of any 
Heathen emperor againſt the Chriſtians. Uni« 
formity of faith was his great object; but to 


dk cecompliſnh this, he ſhould have had the pow- 


ers, not only of the emperor of Rome, but of 
the emperor of the univerſe ! | 
- Conſtantine, who juſt now regarded Arius, 
as the child and agent of the devil, prefently 
recalled him from baniſhment, and recom- 
mended him to be again admitted into the com- 
munion of the church. The emperor left to 
himſelf, ſtill regarded the queſtion as a trifle; but 
inſtigated by biſhops what have not civil rulers 
done in the bleſſed buſineſs of religious murder! 
Athanaſius oppoſed the admiſſion of Arius into 
the church, and was in his turn 4an;&ed, being 
accuſed by the Arians of certain crimes. The 


biſhops 
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biſhops at laſt all yielded, (for the emperor 
bid them do ſo,) and Arius was received to 
communion. - Now the Arians triumphed, and 
inſtigated the emperor to call a ſynod for the 
condemnation of Marcellus, biſhop of Ancyra, 
who was an Ebionite, holding doctrines ſimilar 
to thoſe afterwards called Socinian. He was 
ſed from his ſee and deprived of his ho- 
nours. Thus went on in each party, the good 
work of perſecution! The emperor, finding 
he could not with ſafety introduce Arius into 
Alexandria, ſent for him to Conſtantinople. 
The biſhop Alexander refuſed to admit him to 
communion, but the emperor commanded, and 
the good biſhop yielded. The next Sunday 
was fixed upon for the admiſſion of Arius into 
the church; but the day before, being eaſing 
himſelf, his bowels guſhed out, and he died. 
The orthodox party triumphed on the death 
of Arius, and aſcribed it to the peculiar judg- 
ment and viſitation of God, on account of his 
hereſy. Mr. Gibbon ſays, «© Thoſe who re- 
« ceive the literal account of this ſtory, may 
« take their choice betwixt miracle and poi- 
« ſon.” $ And the eloquent hiſtorian ſeems to 
throw ſuſpicion upon the orthodox enemies of 
Arius. | 5 
The zeal of the emperor to extirpate hereſy, 
and the ſpirit of perſecution encouraged for 
$ Hiſtory of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
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this end, may be beſt ſeen by a copy of a re- 
ſcript, part of which I ſubjoin, from Euſebius, 
in Dr. Prieſtley's tranſlation :— | 


_ * The Emperor ConsSTANTINE, the Great, Auguſ- 
| « tus, to the Heretics, * 
« Know by this law, O ye Novatians, Valen- 
« tinians, Marcionites, Paulians, and Cata- 
« phrygians, who all of you make up your here- 
« fjes, for your particular congregations; in 
hat lies is your folly involved, and with what 
te deadly poiſon do your doctrines abound, ſo that 
the healthy are made ſick, and the living are 
brought to everlaſting death, by. your means. 
“ O ye enemies of truth, adverſaries of life, and 
* counſellors of deſtruction, every thing with you 
ce js hoſtile to truth, and congenial to the moſt 
* abominable wickedneſs, being full of abſur- 
* dity and fiction, by which you fabricate your 
lies. Wherefore we declare by this law, that 
* none. of you preſume to hold any public aſ- 
© ſemblies for the future: we have therefore 
« given orders to demoliſh all the places in 
© which you hold your meetings. We forbid 
« ſuch aſſemblies of ſuperſtitious madneſs to be 
« held, not only in a public place, but not 
* even in a private houſe.” This law is full 
of perſecution and injuſtice; and this zeal for 
uniformity anſwered no end, but that of more 
7 ſtrongly 
® Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, 
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ſtrongly confirming the Heretics in Herefy, 
Virtue and not faith is the foundation of Chrif- 
tian commpynion,*—this maxim, acted upon, 
would have ſaved the lives of thouſands piouſly 
murdered for the propagation of truth ! 
After 
* « If ye were blind, ye would have had no fin ; where no 
« law is, there is no tranſgreſſion.” The force of ſuch de- 
clarations as theſe, depends on the truth, that every fin muſt 
be a voluntary violation of fome law known and underſtood. 
And if this be true, it muſt be equally fo, that all merely 
mental, involuntary error, is innocent. Few will deny that 
merely mental error is innocent ; for theſe who deny this, 
muſt affirm that all and every error, however involuntary, is 
criminal. Every mental error muſt be equally criminal, ex- 
cept the criminality of error, depend on the weight of flighted 
evidence, and he who flights evidence, is guilty of crime in ſo 
doing, and cannot allege that 'his error is involuntary and 
merely mental. He who is without law, ſhall be judged 
without law,” ſays the voice of inſpiration, Why? Only 
becauſe it is not in His power to conform to that, of which he 
has no information. Error merely mental, is error pro- 
ceeding from no perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, but ariſing from 
imbecility of underſtanding, or want of opportunity to obtain 
knowledge and examine evidence. This error muſt be inno- 
cent; but is it probable ſuch error can exiſt, and have for 
its ſubje& any doctrine of religion? I reply, —if merely men- 
tal error cannot ariſe on any of the doctrines of religion 
which are ſtated in the goſpel, and there declared to be im- 
portant; certainly ſuch error may ariſe upon queſtions which 
| divines have called doctrines of religion. A reaſonable mind 
cannot doubt this, when it is remembered, that all queſtions 
concerning the nature of God, the nature of Chriſt, the de- 
crees of God, the attributes of God, the nature of man, of 
heaven, hell, angels, devils, and much more than theſe, have 
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Aſter all this flaming zeal, poor Conſtantine, _ 
is ſuppoſed, by a moſt learned eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorian, to have died an Heretic. The firſt 
Chriſtian emperor departed this life an Arian 
Anabaptift. 5 

Conſtantine, notwithſtanding his compliance 
with the wiſhes of the Chriſtian prieſthood, in 
iſſuing edicts of a perſecuting nature, againſt 
the Chriſtian ſectaries, has been proved to toler- 
ate the exerciſe of the Heathen worthip, in his 
dominions.* We proudly ſet down this cir- 
cumſtance, ſo very honourable to the under- 
ſtanding, and the heart of the firſt Chriſtian em- 
peror.— It muſt not, however, be allowed that 
Conſtantine was a friend of phi/o/ophical toleration, 
whilſt he perſecuted ſome, who differently from 


F 2 * himſelf, 


been called important Chriſtian doctrines. The man muſt be 
either above or below argument, who contends, that every 
queſtion, on any of theſe ſubjects, will be clearly underſtood 
and reſolved by every honeft, virtuous enquirer. Various 
opinions have been entertained on them, ever fince the exiſt- 
ence of man, and ever will; and is every error criminal? 
Nothing appears to me more true, or more important to man's 
happineſs, than that every involuntary error is innocent. —A, 
note on this ſubjet may be found in Abraham Booth's 
Pzdobaptiſm Examined, in which the late learned Mr. 
Robinſon of Cambridge is attacked with the utmoſt virulency, 


and which contains much falſe n vehement e 
and indecent triumph. 


See Robinſon's Hiſtory of Baptiſm. 
® Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


* . 
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_ himſelf, profeſſed his own religion; it will be 


obſerved that his toleration of the Heathens, 
originated from motives of policy, they being 
above a third of his ſubjects; and his intolerance 
of the Chriſtian ſectaries, was the effect of a miſ- 
guided and unenlightened zeal, operating on 
thoſe whoſe numbers were too inconſiderable 
to give him any alarm. 

It is remarkable that the hiſtory of religion 
affords us many examples of ſimilar conduct, 
where the ſame political neceſſity did not exiſt. 
—— Heretics have been perſecuted, whilſt thoſe 


Who have openly avowed their contempt of the 


Chriſtian faith, have been honoured and praiſed. 
In England, Bolingbroke and Shafteſbury held 
the higheſt offices of ſtate, when every pious 


diſſenter was incapable of any civil office, and 


was perſecuted and deſpiſed by the reigning 
orthodox queen. It has indeed often been re- 
marked, that thoſe ſectaries, who are in ſpe- 
culation the neareſt to each other, but yet dit- 
ferent from each other in ſome points, are the 


moſt determined in oppoſition, and purſue per- 


ſecuting meaſures with the greateſt virulence. 
The conſequence which has been drawn from 
the above remark is this, —men who think the 
arguments of their adverſaries infignificant and 


_ contemptible, ſeldom uſe the arm of power; 


thoſe only do they attempt to ſubdue by perſe- 
cution, hate We they cannot anſwer. 
| Without 


* 
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Without the bounds of the Roman empire, 
the Chriſtians were perſecuted; but hiſtorians 
being few in theſe countries, we are at a loſs for 
ſufficient monuments of the rage of Heathen- 
iſm. In the reign of Conſtantius, about the year 
343, the perſecution of Chriſtians by Heathens, 
raged with great fury in Perſia. Sixteen thou- 
ſand martyrs are ſaid there to have ſuffered, * 

Valens, the Arian emperor, A. D. 366, per- 
ſecuted the Athanaſians, and thoſe who held the 
Arian ſyſtem leſs cloſely than himſelf. At 
Antioch Euzoius was at the head of the Arians, 
and much beloved by Valens, who perſecuted to 
baniſhment all (except one) who refuſed to com 
municate with Euzoius. All the Athanaſians 
of that place, were accordingly involved in the 
ſame hard fate. 

A council was called at Lampſacum, in which 
the conſubſtantial doctrine was ſubſcribed, and 
the Arian doctrine condemned; but the em- 
peror baniſbed the formers of theſe decrees, and 
all that were members of this council. The 
violence of Valens, almoſt exterminated the 
conſubſtantialiſts in the eaſtern empire, where 
their clergy and places of worſhip were rudely 
torn from them. This excited much well- 
founded diſcontent in the empire, and made 
the ſubjects of Valcns apply to Valentinian, and 
enliſt themſelves in his ſervice, Valens pre- 

N vailing 
® Prieſtley s Church Hiſtory, 
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vailing over the conſubſtantialiſts, continued the 
perſecution and put many to death. Mr. Gib- 
bon thinks the perſecution of Valens much ex- 
aggerated ;* however that be, as Valens was a 
prince remarkably weak, Euzoius and his other 
Arian biſhops, doubtleſs inſtigated him to com- 

mit the outrages which diſgrace his reign. 
Such was the rage of contending ſects againſt 
each other, that it was ſaid to exceed the fury 
of wild beaſts againſt men; and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, a Chriſtian biſhop, laments that the 
kingdom of heaven was converted into the diſ- 
cord of hell itſelf, Mr. Gibbon relating theſe 
outrages, ſays, © The Arians, and Athanaſians, 
« were alike actuated by that intolerant ſpirit, 
« which has been extracted from the pure and 

« ſimple maxims of the goſpel.” | 
That Arians and Athanaſians were alike ac- 
tuated by an intolerant ſpirit, is moſt true; but 
that' this intolerant ſpirit was extracted from 
the pure and fimple maxims of the goſpel, will 
never be admitted by thoſe, who have ſtudied 
the records of Chriſtianity. This ſpirit, though 
early planted in the Chriſtian church, is an 
exotic, which originated in the maxims of the 
Jewiſh and Heathen nations. — The corruptions 
of Chriſtianity, which have ſubjected it to the 
ſuſpicions of ſerious minds, and to the con- 
| tempt 
#* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. II. 
+ Hiſt, Roman Empire, vol. II. page 304. 
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tempt of men of bad principles and character, 
may be traced to the ** fruitful ſource of 
error. 

No one can doubt this fact, who obſerves 
the ſtriking fimilarity in the cuſtoms of the 
church in her corrupt ſtate, to thoſe of the Jews 
and Heathens, and who conſiders that not one 
of thoſe cuſtoms are preleribea. | in the Chriſtian 
code. 

The Jews and Heathens, whoſe religions 
were adapted to particular kingdoms, and in- 
| tended chiefly to anſwer the ends of civil go- 
vernment, had both been accuſtomed to a civil 
eſtabliſhment of their reſpective worſhip. So 
Conſtantine, an Heathen emperor, eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtianity as the religion of the ſtate, thus 
changing the nature of its inſtitutes, by debaſing 
them to the purpoſes of political ſcience, con- 
trary to the expreſs declaration of Chriſt, that 
his kingdom is not of this world. The Jews 
and Heathens had prieſts to offer up daily ſacri- 
fices, and the ſame order of men was introduced 
into the Chriſtian church ; though no ſacrifice 
was ever offered there, after the one complete 
facrifice of Jeſus, until that of the maſs was in- 
vented by the Papiſts, thence to argue the ne- 
ceſſity of their gainful craft. 

The Jews and Heathens had their reſpeRive 
high prieſts, and Chriſtians created to them- 
ſelves one—the pope, - though their high prieſt 

had 
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had aſcended to his father and their father to 
his God and their God. — The Jewiſh religion 
enjoined the payment of tithes to their prieſt- 
hood; the ſame privileges were ſoon claimed, 
and at length obtained, by the Chriſtian clergy. 
The ſacred rites of the Heathens were perform- 
ed in ſecret, and an air of myſtery was thrown 
over every part of their religion; ſo the Chriſ- 
tians, as early as the ſecond and third centuries, 
received the Lord's ſupper in ſecret, and aſcri- 
bed a ſort of myſtic charm to that ordinance, 
and that of baptiſm, by which the devil was 
ſuppoſed to be driven away, and the pardon of 
ſin obtained. The doctrines, thought moſt 
ſublime, were only taught to the ſelect few, 


after 
+ The following is ſaid to be the firſt Charter for Tithes in 
England: 

4 J. Ethelwolf, by the grace of God, King of the Weſt 
% Saxons, &c. with the advice of the biſhops, earls, and all 
* other perſons of diſtinction in my dominions—have, for the 
health of my ſoul the good of my people, and the proſ- 
<<. perity of my kingdom, taken the prudent and ſerviceable 
te reſolution of granting the tenth part of the lands throughout 
% my whole kingdom—to the church and miniſters of reli- 
gion, to be enjoyed by them, with all the privileges of a 
free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices due to the 
„ crown, and all the incumbrances incident to lay fees. This 
« grant hath been made by us to the church—in honour of 
Jeſus Chriſt - the Bleſſed Virgin, and all ſaints and out of 
« regard to the paſchal ſolemnity, and that Almighty God 
« might vouchſafe his bleſſing on us and our poſterity.— 
« Dated at Wilton, Anno Domini, 854, at the feaſt of 
« Eaſter. 


TY 
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after a long and laborious initiation ; ſo the 
Chriſtian church eſtabliſhed a long ſtate of diſ- 
cipline for the catechumens, before they were 
permitted to receive the myſteries, which igno- 
rance and craft had mixed with Chriſtianity.— 
The Heathens conſecrated the groves in which 
the temples of their gods were erected ; the 
Chriſtians in imitation of them, conſecrated the 
houſes of their worſhip, and the ground in 
which they buried their dead. 

The Jewiſh and Heathen pricſts were clothed, 
when they diſcharged the duty of their offices, 
in ſplendid and peculiar robes. In this, alſo, 
they were followed by the Chriſtian clergy, 
equally zealous to be looked upon, by the vul- 
gar with reverence and awe. 

The Heathens deified their heroes, and the 
Chriſtians worſhipped their ſaints, thoſe heroes 
of the faith. The thief and the murderer were 
ſafe, if they took ſhelter in the Heathen tem- 
ples ; and the ſame ſacred ſanctuary was afford- 
ed by Chriſtian churches, in the dark ages.— 
He who ſeriouſly views the offspring, muſt 
caſily recognize the parent. 

Mr. Gibbon himſelf, witneſſeth, that the 
Chriſtian church embraced the rites F the 
Heathens, when treating on this ſubject, he ſays, 
« The religion of Conſtanrtine.atchieved in leſs 
* than a century, the final conqueſt of the Ro- 


man empire; but the victors themſelves, were 
G « inſenſibly 
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* jnſenſibly ſubdued by the arts of their van- 
* quiſhed rivals. F 
A. D. 385.— The honour of being the firſt 
of the Chriſtian emperors, who put his Chriſtian 
ſubjects to death, on account of their religious 
opinions, was reſerved for Maximus; for Theo- 
doſius did not carry his ſyftem of perſecution 
ſo far into execution, though he deprived the 
Arians of their churches at Conſtantinople, and 
ſent ſome into baniſhment. In the reign of 
Maximus, a ſect aroſe, holding partly the Gnoſ- 
tic, and partly the Unitarian opinions, who of- 
fended the orthodox, and rouzed their proud 
ſpirit of revenge. The firſt founder of this ſect, 
was one Marcus: but the moſt illuſtrious of his 
diſciples, was named Priſcillian, after whom the 
ſect were called Priſcillianiſts. 
Priſcillian, after a long and vexatious perſe- 
cution, was murdered, along with many others, 
who held the principles of this ſect. A milder 
fate awaited ſome others of them, who were 
| baniſhed the country, and had their goods con- 
fiſcated ; Priſcillian, like all other heretics, was 
- accuſed by his pious perſecutors, of every crime 
that can diſgrace human nature ; but theſe ac- 
cuſations were totally falſe, and rebound on the 
enemies of this illuſtrious ſufferer. It may not 
always be a proof of a ſound underſtanding, to 
ſuffer martyrdom for religious belief; but it is 
certainly 
| F Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol, III. page 103, 
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certainly a high proof of integrity of mind.— 
Priſcillian, agreeably to this obſervation, as all 
impartial hiſtorians witneſs, was not only a 
blameleſs, but a rigidly virtuous character. — 
His ſect was famous for ſelf-denying virtues, 
and if we were to ſet down his only fault, we 
muſt write, that it conſiſted in holding opinions 
different from the prieſts, and in poſſeſſing a 
heart which diſdained duplicity. 

The Donatiſts, ſo called from a famous per- 
ſon of the name of Donatus, make a great figure 
in the hiſtory of perſecution, in the beginning 
of the fourth century. This ſect boaſted a great 
number of members, who were a kind of Ari- 
ans, or Unitarians, but ſeem to have ſeparated 
from the church, chiefly on account of what 
they thought an invalid ordination of Cæcilli- 
anus, a biſhop, who had been ordained by one 
Felix. Felix was himſelf accuſed of being one 
of thoſe, who, in time of perſecution, had, 
through inglorious fear, delivered the ſacred 
books to the enemy. 

The Donatiſts thought the .church contami- 
nated by this ordination, and ſeparated. from 
it, to eſtabliſh a more pure communion. So 
large was this ſect that hiſtorians inform us, the 
| biſhops of it were betwixt three and four hun- 

dred in number. ff 

The Theodoſian code is full of edicts againſt 
theſe ſectaries; and Honorius had the honour 

82 | of 
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of promulgating the moſt ſevere of theſe in tlie 
year 414. | 

For ſo flight a hereſy, fimply for dividing 
from what, by the authority of Theodoſius, 
proudly called itſelf the Catholic church, the 
pious ſaint Auguſtin declared, they would be 
eternally damned in hell.—He did more, he 
urged vehemently their perſecution upon earth. 
It never ſtruck this holy lecher,f that he was 
thus adding murdey to whoredom. © 

Hard, indeed, is the lot of heretics, to be 
damned in both worlds; great is the Catholic- 
iſm, and charity of the Catholic church, which 
ſo zealouſly promotes, and in part inflicts, this 
damnation ! 

The philoſopher will be aſtoniſhed, that ir 
could once be ſuppoſed, that the univerſal pa- 
rent could rejoice in the torment of his children, 
whoſe only fault was a ſincere defire to obey 
his will, and a /crupulous fear of acting con- 
trary to it; but the politician will inform him, 
that the peace of a ftate requires the governors 
to overrule ſuch difpofitions in the ſubject, and 
the emolument of men in power, and no regard 
to religion, or to God, is at once the end and 
the reward of this murderous policy. 

The Donatiſts, agreeable to the wiſhes of our 
political ſaint, were moſt cruelly perſecuted. 
Three hundred of their clergy, and ſeveral 

thouſands 


t Robinſon's Hiſtory of Baptiſm. 
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thouſands of private perſons, were ſtripped of 
their wealth, churches, and honours, and ba- 
niſhed their country. The whole ſect was 
ſtripped of the rank of citizens, and their wor- 
ſhip proſcribed. Heavy fines were impoſed 
upon ſuch as perſevered in their hereſy, and, if 
thoſe fines proved ineffectual, the imperial 
court were to cut them off. The heretics tri- 
umphed in their religion, many, perhaps thou- 
ſands, were murdered by the forms of law, and 
the country was thrown into tumult and con- 
fuſion. | = 

The conquering Genſcric reſcued the oppreſſ- 
ed Chriſtians, and availed himſelf of their juſt 
alienation from a government, under which 
they ſuffered the loſs of property, liberty, and 
life. Thus Mr. Gibbon well obſerves, “ the 
« intolerant ſpirit which diſgraced the triumph 
«of Chriſtianity, contributed to the loſs of the 
« moſt important provinces of the Weſt ??” f— 
Is not this a grave leſſon to perſecutors, and 1s 
its policy yet to be defended ? 

But although Genſeric, to ſerve his own 
views of domination, and to gratify his mind, 
which teemed with the Arian hereſy, reſcued 
the Donatiſts from perſecution, he ſoon turned 
the edge of perſecution againſt thoſe who per- 
ſecuted his ſect. Many, who were called Ca- 
tholics, were ſtripped of their honours and ſent 

into 
+ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. III. 
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into baniſhment by this victorious barbariatt. 
Hunneric his ſon continued the perſecution 
which his father had begun, but death ſoon 
_ arreſted him in his mad career. Thraſimund, 
his nephew, carried his perſecution ſo far, and 
ſo long indulged his intolerant ſpirit, that on 
his death bed he extorted from his ſucceſſor, a 
ſolemn oath, that he would never tolerate the 
ſectaries of Athanaſius. But his ſucceſſor 
judged it better to diſregard his wicked oath, 

than drink the blood of his innocent ſubjects. 
Theodoſius is happy in the praiſes of the 
Proteſtant hiſtorian, doctor Moſheim,* for his 
pious endeavours to extirpate Heatheniſm ; but 
it is unfortunate for the reputation of this learn- 
ed divine, that he has ſo repeatedly cenſured 
the Heathen emperors for attempting thus to 
extirpate Chriſtianity. Theodoſius, - perhaps, 
believed the truth of the Chriſtian religion; 
and the falſchood of the Heathen ſuperſtition. 
The emperors believed the truth of the latter, 
and rejected the evidence of the former. 
Theodoſius was fired with zeal for the new 
faith, and they were alarmed with daring inno- 
vation. Theodoſius was forbidden by his reli- 
gion to perfecute any living being ; but their 
religion, contained no ſuch excellent doctrine. 
I heſitate not to ſay, I approve rather of thoſe 
who 0 conſiſtently with the ſuperſtition they 
revered, 


* + Moſhi eeeatica Hitory Valle 
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revered, than of him, who embracing the true 
faith, ſcrupled not to trample its moſt ſacred 
injunctions under foot, to fulfil the e 
of a perverted mind. 

A. D. 416.— Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria is a 
conſpicuous name in the holy liſt of perſecutors. 
Ahe Novatians (a ſect, who, like other diſſen- 
ters of thoſe times, differed from the church in 
nothing ſo much as the maintenance of a more 
pure morality,) were the firſt victims of the 
pious fury of the patriarch. He interdicted 
their worſhip, and confiſcated the veſſels they 
uſed in their churches. He ſhewed his love to 
Chriſtianity, by his enmity againſt thoſe who 
did not admit its evidence, and the Jews were 
at once the objects of his hatred, and heavy 
perſecution. He baniſhed thoſe he did not 
murder, from their dwellings, and from Alex- 
andria. So great was his zeal for religion, that 
he even overſtepped the bounds of exiſting laws, 
to proſecute with greater rigour, his pious rob- 
beries, and murders. The ſtate was weak, and 
the venerable prieſt violated law with impurity. 
Oreſtes, the acting magiſtrate, he ſet the mob 
upon, and thus attempted his lite ; but he was re- 
ſcued by loyal citizens, and the principal aſſaſſin 
was put to death. Cyril pronounced the fune- 
ral oration of his illuſtrious agent, and to add 
celebrity to the martyred aſſaſſin, he ſtyled him 
the wonderful, 


Cyril, 
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Cyril, ſtill fired with zeal for the church, and 
_ practiſed in the ways of aſſaſſins, found means 
to get ſome to murder, a young and beautiful 
female philoſopher, called Hypatia. Peter, the 
reader of the church, and a zzember of the 
godly diſciples of Cyril, were the officiating 
butchers, who tore off her fleſh with oyſter 
ſhells, and threw her juſt dead, or then ago- 
nizing, into the flames. This elegant lady \ was 
of the religion of the Greeks. 

Saint Cyril obtained the condemnation of 
Neſtorius, whoſe hereſy conſiſted, in his main- 
taining, that there were two perſons, as well as 
two natures, in Chriſt, It was the misfortune 
of this heretic, that he could not conceive, that 
there could exiſt a nature without a perſon; and 
it appeared nonſenſe to his unenlightened un- 
derſtanding, to aſcribe to Jeſus two natures, and 
but a ſingle perſon. Perſonfi, he ſuppoſed, 
ſignified the Fenſorium of attributes, and 4 
nature without a /ubſiance, was an idea too ab- 
ſtract for common comprehenſion. Yet he was 
not without friends, and it was by the aid of 
infinite fineſſe and influence, that Cyril pro- 
cured his condemnation. The eaſtern biſhops 
proteſtcd againſt theſe proceedings, and in their 
turn condemned the hereſy of Cyril, and by 
their ſentence, depoſed him of all his honours. 
But their power was not equal to their ſpirit, 


2 and their ſentence could not be carried into 


execution. 
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execution. They, however, made an effort, 
and placed ſoldiers at the door of the cathedral. 
A rigorous aſſault was made and much blood 
ſpilt. The mind ofthe emperor Theodoſius was 
diſtracted at theſe proceedings, and he called God 
to witneſs his innocence, of the conduct of the 
ambitious and ahandoned N Such was the 
conduct of councils and ſynods — Cyril, after 
much difficulty, at laſt triumphed, and Neſtorius 
was ſent into baniſhment in the year 435. 

A. D. 435. A furious diſpute. broke out in 
the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, at the cloſe 
of the fifth century, concerning the queſtion, 
% Whether one of the Trinity was crucified, or 
* whether only the man Jeſus ſuffered ??”*—No 
ſuch queſtion as this indeed is ever ſtated in the 
ſcriptures ; but if thoſe who pleaſed themſelves 
with agitating it, had confined themſelves to the 
| ſober uſe of argument, the philoſopher might 
have ſmiled at their folly, but could not have 
charged them with wickedneſs. Thoſe who 
firſt bring forward ſubtile and perplexing queſ- 
tions for examination, ſhould ſuffer every one 
to reaſon in his own way, and draw his own 
concluſion; for they who propoſe ſuch matter 

for human enquiry declare two things, firſt, 
That it is worthy ſuch enquiry; and ſe- 
condly, That the human underſtanding is ade- 
quate to a deciſion of its merits. Vet it is often 
affirmed, by thoſe who contend for the truth of 
| SIE mpReries 
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myſteries, that thoſe very myſteries are too 
ſacred for the carnal mind of man to explore. 
The above queſtion mocked the ſolution of 
7 and war was made to ſettle the impot- 
tant point.— VItalian, with an army of Huns 

and Bulgarians, defended the Catholic faith. 
He depopulated Thrate, beſieged Chſitntinople, 
and „eto ſixty-five rhouſand of his fellow Chriſtians, 
to obtain the recal of rhe biſhops, and 'the 
eſtabliſhment of the doctrine of the council of 
Chalcedon !1—* Such, fays the elegant hiſto- 
Tian, © was the event of the firſt of the religious 
* wars, which have been waged in the name, 

« and by the diſciples, of the God of Peace.” f 
About the year 520, Juſtinian the emperor, 
diſcovered a ſpirit of ſevere perſecution and in- 
tolerance. He allowed, for the converſion of 
all Heretics, the term of three months, and if 
their converſion was not then accompliſhed, 
they were deprived of the rights of men and 
Citizens. 

The Montaniſts ſoon felt the effects of the 
ſevere edicts of Juſtinian, and their vaſt wealth 
which he arbitrarily ſeized, ſhould have been 
ſufficient to reconcile his avarice to their hereſy. 
A remnant of Hgathens ſtill exiſted in the 
reign of this emperor, which he unjuſtly com- 
_ pelled to embrace the Chriſtian worſhip. Mar- 
tyrdom and Chriſtianity were ſet before them, 
. and 


1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. IV. p. 577. 
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and they choſe the latter, rather than ſuffer the 
former; for the hiſtorian is obliged to declare 
that the Pagans, in the whole progreſs of the 
new religion in the Roman empire, ſhewed 
little diſpoſition to bebe martyrs to their creed. 
The philoſopher muſt account for the remark. 
able difference in this particular, betwixt the 
advocates of the old religion and the new.— 
This difference certainly aroſe from the diffe- 
rent degree of the force of their conviction of 
the truth of Chriſtianity and Heatheniſm, 
Juſtinian fell furiouſly upon the Jews and 
Samaritans, who were obliged in defence of 
themſelves and families, to riſe in rebellion, in 
which /wenrty thouſand ſuffered death, and twenty 
thouſand, were ſold to perpetual ſlavery. 
Thoſe who remained, were obliged to conform 
to the faith of the emperor. 

A hundred thouſand Roman ſubjefts, were ex- 
tirpated by the Samaritan law, which ſays Mr. 
Gibbon, © converted the once fruitful province 


e into a deſolate and ſmoaking wilderneſs.” 


Such was deeply felt to be the policy of perſe- 
_ cution! The philoſopher ſtands aghaſt at the 
horrid ſpectacle! What renders this conduct 
of the emperor ſtill more ridiculous and con- 
temptible, is he himſelf, after his thus drinking 
the blood of Heretics, actually imbibed Here- 
tical opinions, and died in the ſentiments, or 
nearly the ſentiments, of the Gnoſtics! A goodly 

H 2 follower 
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follower of Conſtantine, the imperial Arian 
Anabaptiſt. The Jews after this, ſuffered by 
the perſecution of the emperor Heraclius, in 
the beginning of the ſeventh century. 

That friend of Prieſtly domination, Doctor 
Moſheim“ himſelf, confeſſes that the perſecu- 
tion carried on by Heraclius, was at the inſti- 
gation of the Chriſtian clergy, à race of men, 
who have marked their track with blood in eve 
age. The emperor dragged thoſe devoted full 
ferers to the church, and compelled them to 
be baptized. The rulers of France and Spain, 
in the ſame way effected the converſion, of the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries, The reader will 
think it adds little to the evidence of our holy 
religion, that multitudes were obliged to em- 
brace it, and had no choice left them, but to 
be baptized in water, or in their own blood. 
Childeric, who reigned over the French, was 
depoſed by the authority of the pope, about the 
. middle of the eighth century, and his kingdom 
given to the conquerors of ltaly, Pepin and 
Charlemagne. This was not the firſt inſtance 
of the popes attempting the depoſition of prin- 
ces. Leo, who oppoſed the worſhip of images, 
ſhared the ſame fate with Childeric ; but his 
courage and talents were greater, and more 
friends flocked to his ſtandard. Leo, however, 
Was a Heretic, and merited depoſition at the 


hands 
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hands of the omnipotent vicar of God; but 
Childeric had not offended againſt holy 
church, and it may remain a matter of enquiry, 
what induced the venerable biſhop to exert ſo 
unfriendly an authority, Far removed from 
narrow views of worldly intereſt, the reader 
will not be eaſy to convince, that the bleſſed 
pope, whoſe only ambition and wiſh, was to 
be advanced to glory and immortality in a fu- 
ture ſtate, could be induced to ſhake the throne 
of the weak Childeric, by the thunder of his 
power, for any earthly emolument. Hiſtory 
rudely charges conſiderations of temporal ag- 
grandizement in this tranſaction, upon the Ro- 
man pontiff. It declares to the aſtoniſhed Ca- 
tholic, that Pepin and Charlemagne were men 
of enterpriſe, and engaged to reward the mu- 
nificence of the pope, with a large tract of 
country, That Pepin had great influence at 
court, where he ruled and directed all affairs 
in the name of Childeric, and the removal of 
that prince was rendered eaſy, by the timidity 
of his diſpoſition, and the weakneſs of his intel- 
lect. 

Pepin well rewarded his benefactor, by the 
gift called the Exarchate. This memorable 
gift conſiſted of a furrender to the Pope, of al- 
moſt all te pros of Italy, and firſt conſti- 
| Futed the biſhop of Rome an independent ſove- 
reign, 
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reign. If the power of prieſts have occaſion. 
ally been formidable to princes, it has always 
been formidable to the ſubjects of princes, and 
moſt of all, when the princes and prieſts have 
united their influence, and oppoſed the rights of 
men, by the arm of this world, and the terrors 
of the world to come. The hiſtory of the 
reign of Charlemagne Paar- the truth of this 
remark. 

Ihe conteſt about the worſhip of i images, 
was carried on for almoſt a century, with the 
utmoſt violence, and nearly coſt the emperor 
Leo his kingdom and his life, —The wars, tu- 
mults, and perſecutions occaſioned by this non- 
ſenſical diſpute, are ſufficient to ſtain many 
pages of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and thouſands 
bled through the madneſs of contending par- 
tics, 

Such was the zeal of the worſhippers of ima- 
ges, that their prieſts (who were never much 
attached to morality) affirmed, that rather than 
neglect or forſake this cuſtom, it were better 
that a man entered every brothel, and viſited every 
proſtitute in the city. Perhaps it were better, 
men were abſolute Atheiſts, than guided by ſuch 
teachers, who on all occaſions, have facrificed 
the intereſts of virtue, to the ſupport of the con- 
temptible rites of their own invention, to give 
a ſanction to their holy mummery and cratt. 

Charle- 


5 Moſheim's Eoecleſ. Hiſt.—Gibbon's Rom. Empire. 
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Chatlemagne tanks high as a warrior and 
conqueror, and the church has honoured him 
with the title of aint; but that is an ambigu- 
- ous honour, ot rather an indelible diſgtace, in 
thofe dark and barbarous times. The murder 
of Heretics gave Charlemagne the claim of 
ſainuſtip. He appointed the punifhment of 
death, for the following crimes : 1. The refuſing 
to be baptized. —2. The falfe pretence of having 
been baptized.— 3. A relapſe into idolatry.—4. 
The murder of a biſhop or prieſt; for the mur- 
der of other men was but a venal crime.—5. 
Human ſacrifices. b. Eating meat in Lent. *— 
Such was the zeal for religion, diſplayed by a 
man, who was in his private conduct extremely 
vicious and diſſolute! 

The fifth offence here enumerated, is one 
with which the Heathens have oſten been char 
ged, but of which the Chriſtians have thought 
themſel ves free. Certainly the Chriſtian ſcrip- 
tures are free from any ſuch inſtitution, and op- 
pofed to its fpirit ; but this cannot be ſaid of the 
conduct of Chriſtians. Every martyr who has 
ſuffered, has been put to death, under the pre- 
tence of pleaſing God. God then is repreſent- 


ed as delighting in human blood. Let it, there- 


fore, be for ever remembered, that all the 


martyrs which Chriſtians have murdered, have been - 


fo many human ſacrifices offered up to their God, 
8 ED and 
| * Gibbon's Roman Empire, vol. V. page 137, Kc. 
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and remain for ever a monument of the Heal beni 
corruption of their worſhip. | 

Amongſt the moſt bloody perſecutions, which 
ſtain the annals of the dark ages of Chriſtianity, 
muſt be reckoned that of the Paulicians, which 
happened in the ninth century. 

The Paulicians, have been ſuppoſed to be a 
ſect of the Manichæans, from ſome opinions 
which they held in common with thoſe errone- 
ous Chriſtians. They were often ſeverely per- 
ſecuted. After ſuffering nameleſs evils, in the 
cauſe of what they deemed religious truth. — 
their perſecution was ſo extremely violent, that 
they at length roſe in defence of their deareſt 
rights, in the reigns of Curopolates and Leo. 
Againſt theſe their oppreſſors, they carried on 

a war with various ſucceſs, but were at laſt al- 
moſt cut to pieces, and afterwards tranſported 
in large bodies to Thrace. 

Their ſufferings in the reign of the empereſs 
Theodora were ſo great, that nothing renders 
them credible, but the terrible ſlaughter every 
where. produced by the furious and implacable 
ſpirit of ſuperſtition. 

Theodora, the regent in her ſon's minority, 
publiſhed a deerce, by which all the Paulicians 
were ſentenced to death, who did not renounce 
their faith, and thus violate their conſciences. 
The execution of this decree was attended with 
the moſt horrid conſequences. They were 
| compelled, 
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compelled, on pain of death, to kill their very 
celebrated and moſt beloved teacher Sylvanus 
with their own hands. From this propoſed 
butchery, they turned indignant, and but one 
infamous fellow could be found, of the thou- 
ſands of this ſect, who did not rather chuſe to 
die, than be guilty of ſuch a deed. About a 
hundred thonſand of theſe honeſt heretics had 
their goods confiſcated, and periſhed by fire 
and ſword. The ingenuity of their enemies 
was racked, to find out torments ſufficiently 
cruel for theſe poor Chriſtians ;—for ſuch is the 
genius of ſuperſtition, and ſuch its influence on 
the human mind, that mere opinions have been 
puniſhed with tortures, which have not been 
once thought of for crimes of the moſt perni- 
cious kind. The diſtreſſes of theſe innocent 
people, made them ſeek the protection of the 
more merciful Saracens, and thus a war was 
kindled amongſt the Greeks, which the revolu- 
tion of a whole century was not ſufficient to 
extinguiſh. Another, amongſt numberleſs 
proofs of the impolicy of perſecution, and its 

tendency to deſtroy the peace, wealth, and 
proſperity of ſtates. : 
Many ſects aroſe in the twelfth century of 
inferior name, who ſuffered the common fate 
of all, who dared on theological fubjects, to 
have an opinion of their own. Thoſe bold and 
virtuous divines were burned to aſhes, in the 
| | midſt 
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midſt of the ſhouts of their exulting foes. The 
man, who preſumed to charge the prieſts with 
their moſt notorious vices, was immediately 
aſſaſſinated at their inſtigation, or murdered 
Publicly through their influence. | 
Ihe twelfth century was honoured with one 
ſect of too much importance to be flightly 
paſſed over, and of too much ſuffering virtue 
to be ever mentioned without praiſe. This was 
the Waldenſes. Some think they derived their 
name from Peter Waldus, an eminent merchant 
of Lyons, whoſe zeal for piety and virtue, in- 
duced him to give his ſubſtance to the poor, 
and become, like Noah, © @ preacher of righte- 
ouſneſs,”* in a moſt dark and corrupt age.—— 
Others aſſert, that Waldus or Valdus himſelf 
derived his name from the ſe&, whoſe doctrines 
and opinions he adopted, and who had long 
reſided in the vallies of Piedmont, and who 
were called Valdenſes, from the vallies they 
inhabited.“ whatſoever was the origin of this 

fect, Peter Waldus was a moſt eminent perſon 
amongſt thofe illuftrious reformers, who in a 
profligate age, had the virtue and courage to 
maintain the purity of the Chriftian religion. 

The peculiar doctrines for which theſe 
« Chriſtians were remarkable, were the tollow- 
« ing "Oy denied the ſupremacy of the pope, 

« and 

„ Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and Maclean's Note, 

vol. II. page 452. 
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« and the propriety of an eſtabliſhed clergy, 
„They affirmed, that the church, from its 
« purity, had degenerated, in the time of Con- 
« ſtantine, by being made an engine of ſtate, 
« and a kingdom of this world. They main- 
* tained the right of every man, who percei- 
« yed the truth of Chriſtianity, to preach its 
« doctrines. They denied the efficacy of in- 
© dulgences, for the remiſſion of ſins; they, 
* in the place of indulgences, placed, prayer, 
« faſting, alms, and reformation. They denied 
« the need of confeſſion to prieſts, of prayers 
t for the dead and purgatory. They renounced 
« riches, and affirmed that the miniſters of re- 
« ligion ſhould get their living by labour like 
« Paul. They denied the lawfulneſs of war, 
« the propriety of ſuits at law, inflicting capital 
« puniſhments, reſiſtance and oaths.” In theſe 
things they differed from the church ; but they 
differed ſtill more in conſidering morality as the 
end of all religion, and all doctrines and ſpecula- 
tion but ſubſervient to this. Strange doctrines 
theſe, in this age of prieſtcraft and corruption 
Morality was ſcarcely thought any part of reli- 
gion, and the lives of the clergy convinced the 
common people, that ber religion was quite 
in oppoſition to good morals. The Hierarchy 
was inſulted by theſe preſumptuous Chriſtians, 
whoſe doctrines levelled it with the ground. 
The prieſts heard theſe doctrines with mad- 
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neſs, and ſaw, with indignation, thoſe pious 
preaching weavers deny all ungodlineſs and 
« worldly luſts, and live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
« and godly in the world.” When the work 
of righteouſneſs could be done without them, 
the prieſts trembled for the credit of their 
craft, and uſed every art to throw an odium 
upon this growing ſet. A ſect ſo humble, fo 
diligent, ſo ſeverely virtuous, were valuable 
in any ſtate. They increaſed manufactures and 
agriculture, and thus enriched the ſtate in which 
they lived. Their doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence, rendered it impoſſible for them ever to 
become troubleſome or dangerous to govern- 
ment; for they never reſiſted the civil claims 
of their rulers, They were the beſt example to 
the lower orders of the people, of ſobriety and 
attention to buſineſs, and of the moſt ſcrupulous 
honeſtly. Philoſophy will aſk, what then could 
induce the rulers of the world, to lead theſe 
. Jambs to the ſlaughter, and to purſue them with 
fire and ſword ?—The anſwer is at hand, the 
world was governed by prieſts, who meaſured 
the worth of man, by his obedience o them and 
their wiſdom, and who never have failed to 
mingle heaven and earth, in oppoſing thoſe 
who did not adore them. The Waldenſes re- 
jected the authority of their order, and thus 
rouſed the vengeance of thoſe butchers of man- 
kind. | 


That 
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That there were ſome enthuſiaſts amongſt 
theſe venerable confeſſors, may be granted to 
the infirmity of human nature; but a body of 
men more truly deſcriptive of the primitive 
diſciples of Jeſus, more gentle and obedient to 
temporal juriſdiction, and more conſpicuous 
for every generous virtue, is not regiſtered in 
the annals of mankind. 

I am awed with inexpreſſible terror, when I 
contemplate the obliquities of the human heart, 
which were never more diſcovered, than in the 
proceedings which were conducted againſt thoſe 
glorious men. To puniſh hem was the Inqui/i- 
tion invented ;—a court which, for ages, has 
diſgraced human nature, and ſtill continues to 
diſgrace the character of ſome of the nations of 
Europe. 

In leſs than a century, from the public 
preaching of Waldus, the tenets, and what is of 
far more importance, the vir/ue of this ſect, 
made a rapid progreſs upon the Continent, — 
Even men of power, and particularly Raymond 
VI. earl of Thoulouſe, favoured their reforma- 
tion. This made the prieſts ſtill warmer in the 


buſineſs. 


Pope Innocent III. ſent extraordinary legates 
into France, to extirpate by bloody, or any 
other means, the ſpreading hereſy. Rainier, a 
monk, and Pierre de Caſtelnan, an archdeacon, 
and afterwards a friar, were charged with the 

: holy 
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holy commiſſion. Several others were ſent on 


the ſame gracious errand, Theſe were the firſt 


who were diſtinguiſhed by the ghoſtly name of 


Inquifiters. Theſe defenders of the faith, put to 
death whoever they could not bring to profeſs 
the Romiſh creed. So well did they execute 
this commiſſion, that the pope ſent others to al- 


moſt every country where the hereſy exiſted. 


The council held at Thoulouſe, A. D. 1229, 


by Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, and pope's 
legate, went ' farther,” and erected in every 


city 4 council of Tnquiſitors, conſiſting of one 


prieſt, and three laymen. But in four years 


afterwards this council was broken up; for the 


laymen being the majority, it is probable they 


were not thought ſufficiently ſanguinary. This 
holy office was given to the Dominicans, or 


preaching friars, and wherever they went, they 


glorified the church, by the murder of he- 
retics. Fires blazed in every corner of the 


world, and Nero would have been put to ſhame, 


by the more vigorous and bolder zeal of theſe 
venerable men! A cruſade was engaged in, in 
France, againſt the heretics of all denomina- 
tions, who were called by the general name of 
Albigenſes, from the country where they reſi- 
ded, for at this time, the ſouthern parts of 
France were called Albigenſium. Pope Inno- 
cent NI. promiſed to all the princes ample in- 
dulgences, for the murder of the heretics in 

5 | their 
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their reſpective provinces. In the name of the 
pope, this cruſade was proclaimed, which was 

carried on with the greateſt- cruelty for many 

years, and involved the provinces of France, in 

all the horrors of a civil war. 

Simon, Earl of Montfort, commanded the 
orthodox army, under the ghoſtly direction of 
Arnold, Abbot of the Ciſtertians. Simon 
was rewarded for his pious labours, with the 
confifcated eſtates of Raymond VI. Earl of 
Thouloufe, who had obſerved an ambiguous 
conduct in this ſuffering ſeaſon, but was known 
in his confcience to adhere to the heretics, 
This confiſcation was effected by the pope, not 
without trouble ; for a civil war was ſome time 
carried on, between the houſe of Thoulouſe and 
the king of France. 'It would require a volume 
to detail the cruelties, aſſaſſinations, murders, 
of theſe horrid times, and the terrible effect 
they had on the ftate of civil ſociety. The 
blood of thoufands flowed on the high altar of 
prieſtcraft, and the church trembling for its 
ſafety, forgot the correction of its vices, which 
multiply and thicken before the eye of the 
hiſtorian with ſo dreadful a ſhade, that he con- 
ceives himſelf rather contemplating the temples 
of Venus and of Bacchus, than the pure reſidence 
of Jeſus and of God. f | 


6 Fleury's Ecc. Hiſt. and Moſheim's Ece. Hit. 
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Very numerous were the heretics in the four- 
teenth century: and ſo far were they from being 
exterminated by the perſecutions which had 
followed-them, that the teſtimony concerning 
the Iſraelites ſeems to be fulfilled in them, viz. 
« The more Pharaoh oppreſſed them, the more 
t they multiplied.” A ſect of enthuſiaſtic mad- 
men ſprang up in this century, called the 
Brethren and Siſters of a Free Spirit. Theſe 
rather contributed to debauch than reform the 
age, and were too contemptible for notice : 
nevertheleſs they afforded the church an oppor- 
tunity to exerciſe her talent of perſecution, 
which ſhe warmly and heartily embraced. — 
About this time the prieſts were extremely diſ- 
turbed by the life and death of the famous John 
Wickliff, of England, who, after troubling 
them with damnable hereſy, was, by ſome un- 
lucky providence, ſuffered to die in his bed. 
His followers, however, afforded more pleaſure 
to the Inquiſitors; for they had the happineſs 
to burn and deſtroy great multitudes ; nor did 
they let any eſcape whom they could diſcover. 

Wickliff had the audacity to oppoſe the 
mendicants, or begging friars, (a ſet of miſcre- 
ants, who, under the pretence of poverty, at- 
tempted to ſeize and appropriate all wealth to 
| themſelves) and call down their curſes upon 
him. He was one of the firſt heralds of the 
reformation, and tranſlated a book into the vul- 


gar 
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gar tongue, which contained the hereſy of all 
hereſies, namely; the ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament. This terrible book was long hid- 
den from the common people, as containing 
every thing alarming to the dignity and im- 
portance of the church and clergy. Peter 
Waldus had, in his time, gotten this ſame book 
tranſlated, which was dreaded more than gun- 
powder would have been, as tending to blow 
up the edifice, which pious ages had reared. 
It was wiſe in popes, cardinals, and prieſts, 
who had attached to themſelves the glory and 
riches of the world, and who claimed privileges 
above the kings of the earth,—never to let it be 
diſcovered to the people that their maſter was a 
carpenter, low in the eſtimation of men, and 
without a place to lay his head, and who had 
explicitly renounced all worldly jurifdiction and 
honour, both to himſelf and followers, by un- 
equivocally declaring, * His kingdom is not of 
« this world,” 

Wickliff oppoſed the power, but tetained 
many of the abſurd doctrines, of the church, and 
his greateſt hereſy, and moſt wicked deed, 
ſeems to have heen his publication of the New 
Teſtament, and ſubjecting the myſteries of re- 
velation to the examination of plebeian under- 
ſtandings. For this atrocious action, never to 
be forgiven, his heretical bones, after ſlumber- 
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ing in the ground, were dug up and burned, 
for the honour of the church. 

The light which Wickliff ſtruck out, illuwi- 
'nated great numbers in England, and after his 
death reached other countries, eſpecially Germa- 

ny. Indeed there is a point beyond which im- 
poſture cannot go; it requires ſome ſemblance 
of virtue, in an ageatall enlightened, in the man 
who would deceive with effect. But the clergy 
were without even the appearance of religion, 
in their lives at this time—and had loſt all ſenſe 
of ſhame and decorum. Thoſe who. could not 
judge of the reaſonableneſs of a religious ſyſtem, 
could form ſome eſtimate of the obligation of 
honeſty and temperance. The profligacy of all 
orders of prieſts, made men ſuſpect that autho- 
rity which they pretended to derive from the 
holy and benevolent Jeſus. 

/ Amongſt the molt eminent of the diſciples of 
Wickliff, in foreign countries, who ſuſtained a 
heavy perſecution, John Huſs is to be named 
with peculiar honour. He lived in Prague, in 
Bohemia, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The acuteneſs of his underſtanding, the 
ſweetnels of his temper, the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the force of his eloquence, are acknow- 
ledged by his friends and his foes. *——His 
indignation. was rouſed by the extreme wicked- 

| . neſs 


+ Gilpia's Life of Wicklif, ®* Gipin's Life of Huſs, &c. 
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neſs of the clergy, and he had the courage to 
expreſs his ſentiments, with all the energy of a 
reformer, He was more ſcandalized at the 
vices of the prieſthood, than at the abſurdity 

and folly of the vulgar creed and worſhip ; yet 
he departed, in ſome things, from the doctrine 
of the church. He, however, believed the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which, in after 
times, in the ptogreſs of innovation, became 
the touchſtone of orthodoxy, by conforming to, 
or diſſent from which, a man was permitted to 
live, or thought worthy to die.—Huſs was him- 
ſelf an eccleſiaſtic, but, like moſt heretical 
prieſts, of a life and converſation which formed 
a perfect contraſt with thoſe, who were favoured 
by the church. The animated and honeſt con- 
duct of this reformer, foon met its reward 
from thoſe men of God, whom he had preſumed 
to cenſure. 

John Huſs was ſummoned to appear to an- 
{wer to an accuſation of hereſy brought againſt 
him in the council of Conſtance, which he 
obeyed under the ſafe conduct granted him by 

the emperor, Sigiſmond.— Articles of im- 
peachment were exhibited, and he was com- 
manded to plead guilty ; but he refuſed to obey 
the voice which would have induced him to 
condemn himſelf. Many an Engliſhman has 
heard, in the courts of Great Britain, a priſoner 
cautioned xo? 10 plead guilty, but to depend on 
| K 2 - me 


and unmerited fate, haſtened to aſſert indignant, 
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the evidence to be produced, ſuch an one muſt 
recolle& he is reading here of the proceedings 
of a court of prieſts, on the peculiar buſineſs of 
their craft. He will be fatisfied ——Huſs, 
though under the protection of a ſafe conduct 
from the emperor himſelf, was, by a breach of 
public faith, arreſted and put into priſon.— 
Hiſtorians agree, that the clergy bribed thoſe in 


power, to deſtroy their adverſary, and by every 


wicked art, at laſt prevailed upon them, to pro- 


nounce the condemnation of Huſs. On the 6th 


of July, 1415, a large fire was lighted, and 


every thing ſet in readineſs, for the murder of 


this celebrated man. John Huſs was then led 
forth from his priſon, amidſt the taunts, ſcoffs, 
indecent inſult, and triumphing of his enemies, 
to the place of execution. The fire blazed 
around him—with a manly fortitude he endured 
the torment, and expired, a martyr to virtue, 
and an honour to our race. 5 

When Huſs was removed, the clergy- and 


_ zealots rejoiced aloud ; but they ſoon found that 


the burning of heretics, is not always the death 
wound of hereſy. The cauſe of this amiable 
man ſurvived him, and animated with double 
energy, the breaſt of the virtuous Jerome of 
Prague, a gentleman and a layman. This friend 
and companion of Huſs, hearipg of his hard 


2 | the 
5 Gilpin and Noſheim. 
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the innocence of his life and to plead the recti- 
tude of his cauſe.— The ſame arbitrary power 
however, which proved too ſtrong for Huſs, 
laid hold on Jerome, who met the ſame fate 
and triumphed in death, which he had r 
by his virtue, from bloody men. 

Jerome was a moſt accompliſhed gentleman, 
his virtue was above all ſuſpicion and above all 
temptation from deſire or from fear, his learn- 
ing profound and extenſive, and his eloquence 
the moſt graceful and commanding. But the 
penetrating Monteſquieu remarks, that great 
circumſpection ſhould be uſed in proſecuting 
magic and hereſy; (which he properly joins 
together,) bccau/e the moſt unexceptionable conduct, 
the pureſt morals and the conſlant pratiice of every 
duty of life, are not a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
ſuſpicion of crimes like theſe.* He could not have 
contemplated any ancient or modern executions, 
which would more naturally inſpire him with 
ſuch a noble ſentiment as this, than thoſe of 
John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague. 

In this, as in all other inſtances, the blood of 
martyrs increaſed the number of proſelytes.— 
The blood of theſe holy men called for venge- 
ance, and avengers were ſoon found, whoſe 
zeal and ability were ſuch as to give no ſmall 
diſturbance to the church; though they alſo 
were not free from an intolerant diſpoſition. — 


They 


9 Sp. Laws, book XII. | 
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They formed themſelves into a body, and put 
at their head Nicholas of Huſſenet, and the 
illuſtrious John Ziſka a knight of Bohemia.— 
The unlawful proceedings of the council of 
Conſtance might, and did, juſtly alarm theſe 
men for their civil and religious rights, and 
forms an apology, perhaps ſufficiently juſt, for 
their reſiſting in an hoſtile manner their ancient 
rulers; but it would have been perhaps a more 
prudent part to have peaceably left the king- 
dom, and retired to a more juſt and friendly 
ſhore. s | 

A ſerious war however broke out, which 
continued till almoſt the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Various was the ſucceſs on both ſides, 
and the emperor Sigiſmond found how exceed- 
ingly formidable even a ſmall army is, when 
animated by a zeal for religion. Such were the 
boldneſs and enterpriſe of their general Ziſka, 
who had but one eye when he took the field, 
and ſoon loſt the other alſo and was perfectly 
blind, that he took many towns and held them 
long, and obtained many ſignal victories over 
the arms of the emperor, After much blood- 
ſhed and great deſtruction in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, this terrible war was at length ended, 
with infinite loſs and ſuffering on both fides. 
Another leſſon to kings and princes on the 
policy of perſecution, and the wiſdom of being 
guided by prieſts, 


The 
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The Waldenſes, at this time, preſſed on all 
hands by perſecution, and driven to the borders 
of Italy, ſtill continued to aſſert and to exem- 
plify the purity and morality of the Chriſtian 
religion. 

If we here pauſe a moment in the progreſs of 
ane detail, we cannot help reflecting, 1. In the 
firſt place. That the perſecutions carried on, 
under Heathen emperors, were neither more 
cruel or of longer duration than thoſe inflicted 
by Chriſtians upon Chriſtians, nor indeed were 
they either ſo long or even ſo cruel in general. 
A common apology hath been offered for the 
Chriſtians, by aſcribing their meaſures to dark 
and ignorant times in which they lived. 
But if Chriſtianity be of any value to thoſe 

who embrace it, the believers in it, in theſe 
times, muſt have been more enlightened in 
moral ſcience, than the obſtinate unbelieving 
Heathens.—Again, the oppoſition that heath 
eniſm met, from the new diſpenſation, was far 
greater than one fect of Chriſtians received 
from another. -The Chriſtians by hard 
experience, had been led to reaſon againſt, and 
cenſure perſecution in Heathens; but the 
Heathens had undergone no ſuch diſcipline, 
when they tormented the Chriſtians, and were 
therefore leſs diſpoſed, and prepared to check, 
their own infolence, having never felt ſimilar 
violences. From all theſe conſiderations it ap- 


Peary, 
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pears, that before the bar of reaſon and of rea- 
ſon's God, the perſecuting Chriſtians are much 
more worthy of the -moſt ſevere puniſhment, 
than the Heathen emperors, who had acted a 
part ſo improper at the introduction of the 
Chriſtian faith. 

2. It cannot eſcape the obſervation of any 
attentive mind, that the perſecutions carried on 
againſt heretics by the civil magiſtrate, were at 
the inſtigation of thoſe who called themſelves 
. the minſters and priefts of Chriſt and his church.“ 
It becomes the Chriſtian clergy to be zealous 
to wipe away this ſtain on their character, and 
to ſhew they are indeed the ſervants of Chriſt 
and of God. One thing is obvious. The goſ- 


pel is by Jeſus always repreſented as an accept- 
able gift, proceeding abſolutely from love. It 
can never be the duty of its miniſters therefore 
to ſeek men to embrace it from any other mo- 


tive, 


% Who was it that crucified the Saviour of the world for 
« attempting to reform the religion of his country: The 
<« Jewiſh prieſthood. —Who was it that drowned the altars of 
« their idols, with the blood of Chriſtians, for attempting to 
« aboliſh Paganiſm ?—The Pagan prieſthood. —Who was it 
« that-perſecuted to flames and death thoſe who, in the time 
% of Wickliff and his followers, laboured to reform the errors 
« of popery ?—The popiſh prieſthood. —Who was it, and who 
« jg it, that both in England and Ireland, fince the reforma- 
tc tion but I check my hand, unwilling to reflect upon 
« the dead, or to exaſperate the living.” See the Biſhop of 
Landaff's Conſiderations, &c. | 
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tive, than a perſonal wiſh to do them good 
ſervice. I leave the reader of the above- men- 
tioned perſecutions, to diſcover this one ſingle 
motive in any inſtance where perſonal liberty 
was invaded, and perſon and property were 


injured, in order to enforce the profeſſion of 


Chriſtianity, He will ſay, if the ſpirit of the 
goſpel ever influenced him, of all the tribes of 
pretended prieſts who have murdered Jeſus, in 
his followers, My ſoul, come thou not into 


their ſecrets, and into their ſociety enter thou 


« not.“ 

3. Nations, governors, kings, take warning! 
read and obſerve the numerous evils which per- 
ſecution and the influence of prieſts have done 
to you. How often have they rent kingdoms, 
and involved the rulers in poverty, ſhame, and 
ruin? He who reads at all. reads this in every 
page,—the ſtrength and glory of a prince are 
his ſubjects, - and his infamy is to ſee them de- 
vour one another. Perſecution is civil war. 

4. It is to the honour of the Chriſtian religion, 
that during the times of perſecution and ecceleſi- 
aſtical tyranny, which we have been relating, 

the clergy kept the holy ſcriptures from the in- 
ſpection of mankind, and thus exculpated our 
Saviour Chriſt from the charge of having inſti- 
tuted ſuch curſes amongſt men, as the practices 
and commands of the prieſthood were deeply 
felt to be. Nay had not the holy books, con- 


tained doctrines and maxims, oppoſite to the 
| L i 1 
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wiſhes and intereſts of thoſe, who in thoſe times, 
governed the world, they would have been of. 
tentatioufly exhibited, as the divine charter of 
prieſterafe and oppreſſion.” That the divine 
philoſophy of the goſpel, which was given to 


produce virtue in the heart and life of man, and 


which alone preſented mankind with the hopes 
and fears of good and evil in a future world, 


' ſhould be converted into a ſyſtem of human 


policy, erected in worldly ſplendour and pomp 
into an engine of oppreſſion, and finally ſhould 
be hidden from the eyes of the vulgar, to pre- 
ſerve from detection and contempt, Ar horrid 
corruptions and uſurpations, affords a melan- 
choly inſtance of the perverſion of the human 
underſtanding and the depravity of the human 
heart, | 

The prieſts, and ſuch as carried on this ter- 
rible farce, could believe nothing of the divine 
original and authority of the religion, they in 
this mutilated ſtate, impoſed on the people; 
a future world and an account of actions to the 
ſupreme judge, were the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, but could not be believed by thoſe, 
who had every thing to fear, and nothing to hope 
from ſuch doctrines. The Heathen prieſts arc 
ſaid to have univerſally deſpiſed the vulgar 
ſuperſtition by which they lived, and it 1s too 
much to be feared, that the Chriſtian clergy 
have been too juſtly liable to the ſame charge. 
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PART III. 


E are now come to the celebrated era, 
when the reformation from popery was 
favoured by the kings of the carth, and con- 
ſequently ſpread far, and was attended with the 
laſting ſeparation of ſome of the moſt famous 

kingdoms of Europe from the ſee of Rome. 
Had the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, as it was 
originally intended, been conſidered as a ſyſtem 
entirely independent of civil power, and left to 
prevail by its own evidence, and to influence 
the temper and conduct of man, as it did before 
its civil eſtabliſhment by Conſtantine ; had it 
ever, in theſe circumſtances been corrupted, it 
might have been reformed by argument alone, 
without the aid of the civil magiſtrate. This 
is the caſe at preſent with the Chriſtian church 
in America, and with the diſſenting churches 
| L 2 in 
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in Britain. But when religion is once made a 
part of the civil eſtabliſhment of nations, great 
convulſions and much bloodſhed may be ex- 
- pected to attend its reformation. This was 
exemplified at the reformation, an event ſo 
memorable in Europe, of which I ſhall make 
but haſty mention, as it is no part of my buſi- 
neſs to give it in detail. 

Luther is numbered amongſt the firſt and 
moſt important authors and conductors of the 
reformation. About the year 1517, he became a 
conſpicuous aſſertor of the morality and purity 
of the Chriſtian religion, in oppoſition to the 
Biſhop of Rome, who had employed John 
Tetzel, to ſell u er to enrich the Ro- 
man ſee. 

Martin Luther was born in Saxony, was a 
monk of the Auguſtin order, and profeſſor of 
divinity in the academy of Wittemberg. He 
was learned, honeſt, eloquent, and intrepid, 
every way qualified to project and execute a 
mighty revolution. Frederick the Wiſe, elector 
of Saxony, ſupported and encouraged Luther. 
— The pope was ſoon alarmed at the progreſs 
of the doctrine of this daring reformer, and 
Luther was ſummoned to appear at Augſ- 
burg, to anſwer thoſe who were prepared to 
accuſe him. From this partial tribunal, he 
appealed to the pope. Leo was a hot headed 
| Pope and in this agitation of affairs, fooliſhly 


for 
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for his own intereſt, publiſhed a bull, “ com- 
« manding his ſubjects to acknowledge his au- 
« thority, to forgive the puniſhment due to 
* tranſgreſſion of every kind.” It ſeems always to 
have been the fatal policy of prieſtcraft, o aug- 
menl its claims, in proportion as the evidence of them 
receded from the public mind. It has not learned, 
that the day of aſſumption, ſhould not approach 
the day of examination. The conduct of the 
pope, happily for mankind, (but unhappily for 
the holy ſce) rouſed the ſpirit of indignant reſiſt- 
ance, and widencd the breach it was meant to 
heal.—Leo, afterwards, ſent Charles Miltitz in- 
to Saxony, to confer with Luther, who adopted 
a gentle mode of argument and addreſs, and 
prevailed on the champion of the new faith to 
make many conceſſions, and even to write to 
the pope, acknowledging he had gone too far. 
The reformation at this moment trembled for 
its intereſts, and bluſhed to ſee the manly mind 
of its patron ſoftened by the fineſſe of acourtier. 
But its triumph was approaching, notwith- 
ſtanding the impending cloud: a quarrel ſoon 
took place, between Luther and a Romaniſt, 
which led the reformer again to aſſert his new 
doctrines, and ſtill farther to proceed againſt 
the pretenſions of Rome. Amongſt a number 
of inferior names who flocked to the ſtandard of 
Luther, and thus ſtrengthened the cauſe of the re- 
formation, the Chriſtian world rejoiced to recog- 


mize, the mild and learned Philip Melancthon. 
. 4 ; In 
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Inthe year 1520, the pope excommunicated 
Luther, but the reformer evaded this blow, (be- 
ing informed of the pope's intention) by pub- 
licly withdrawing himſelf from the communion, 
of the See of Rome, and things being now deſ- 
perate, Luther ſet up a ſeparate worſhip, * | 

Behold ye Proteſtants of Europe, eſtabliſhed 
in all the pomp of power, and not aſhamed to 
boaſt of your antiquity,—your origin and your 


birth! An obſcure individual, proſcribed for 


his hereſy, and deemed an enemy to the ſtate, 
is your father and your biſhop. The reader 
now ſees this infant church in its humility and 
weakneſs; be not diſcouraged, gentle reader, 
thou ſhalt ſoon ſee her aſſuming mighty powers, 


dictating with a tone of arrogance, and perſe- 


cuting to death thoſe who queſtioned her au- 


_ thority! 


Charles V. king of "EM and emperor of 
Germany, favoured the condemnation of Lu- 


ther, who was preſent when ſentence was paſſed 


upon him, at the diet of Worms. + The elector 


of Saxony ſeized Luther on his return from this 


diet, and lodged him ſafe from the arm of his 
enemies, in his caſtle of Wartemberg. 

Whilſt Luther laboured to accompliſh the 
reformation in Saxony, Ulric Zuingle, a man 
more bold than Melancthon, more enlightened 
than Luther, who united in himſelf the perfec- 

tlons 
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*. 


Moſheim's Ecc. Hiſtory, vol. III. 
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tions of both, without their weakneſſes, threw 
off the papal yoke in Switzerland. — He was a 
canon of Zurich, and ſupported by many 
powerful followers. 
| The execution of the ſentence of excommu- 
nication againſt Luther, was warmly urged by 
three popes in 'fuccefſion, Leo, Adrian, and 
Clement the ſeventh ; but it was oppoſed by 
ſome German princes, and in the mean time, 
the reformed doctrine ſpread rapidly. Several 
diets were aſſembled, to which the friends of 
our reformer haſtened, and inſiſted upon the 
neceſſity of a general council, At the ſecond 
diet at Spire, © All alteration in the doctrine 
« and diſcipline of the church was pronounced 
« unlawful until the aſſembly of a general 
4 council.” 

John the elector of Saxony, (John had ſuc- 
ceeded Frederick, and imbibed his love of re- 
formation,) and the landgrave of Heſſe, were | 
much offended with this decree, and, along with 
other powerful men, ſigned a prozeft againſt this 
proceeding. This memorable circumſtance, 
firſt obtained the friends of the reformation, 
the name of Proteſtants. 

A confeſſion of the Lutheran faith was s given 
in, at the diet of Augſburg, where the emperor 
attended in perſon, and a formal condemnation 
was pronounced of it. 


Guſtavus 
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Guſtavus the reigning prince of Sweden, 
favoured the reformation; and Olaus Petri 
preached it in that country. The king of 
Denmark fed the flame, and in 1539 a full re- 
formation was effected in that kingdom. 

The queen of Navarre favoured the refor- 
mation, and 1t was preached, but much oppoſed 
in France. Spain, Hungary, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, heard the reformation preached, 
and various was the ſucceſs, with which it was 
attended in thoſe kingdoms. 


John Calvin was a zealous advocate of the 
teformed religion in Switzerland, f and his 
labours, with thoſe of the eminent Zuingle, 


effected 


I The famous John Calvin was guilty of an action, which 
gives more ſcandal to Mr. Gibbon, than all the hecatombs ot 
heretics, which have been ever offered to God by Chriſtians. 
Servetus had embraced Calvin's principle, of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and the exerciſe of it had led him further than 
it had led Calvin. They were both condemned by the church, 
but Calvin claimed an authority over the faith of his Pro- 
teſtant brother. Servetus rejected predeſtination, and did not 
believe Jeſus Chriſt to be God Almighty, but only his meſſen- 
ger and prophet, to mankind. Calvin inſtigated the magiſtrates 
of Geneva to proſecute him for the horrid crime of hereſy, and 
Servetus, too virtuous to recant, what his conſcience em- 
braced, was burned to death at Geneva, amidſt the pious 
exultation of the true Proteſtants of that city. The agency 
of Calvin, in this buſineſs, has been proved, and he is fairly 
entitled to deſcend to poſterity, as the MURDERER OF 
SERVETUS.—See Dr. Benſon on this ſubje&, 
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effected almoſt a total revolution in the religion 
and worſhip of that country. 
John Knox, a diſciple of Calvin, preached . 
the reformation in Scotland. The gallant ſpirit 
of the Scottiſh nobility had borne, with im- 
patience, the papal yoke, they therefore en- 
couraged the intrepid Knox, and aſſerted their 
liberty, by favouring the new religion.—In a 
few years Scotland found itfelf a country of 
reformed, 

The reformed religion had many friends in 
England ; for numbers, ever ſince the days of 
Wickliff, had. inclined to forſake the ſee of 
Rome; but as the church was ſo intimately 
connected with the ſtare, little progreſs had 
been made in reformation.—Slow is that pro- 

ceſs which is required to inform and convince 
the human mind on any ſubject were prejudice 
hath made a ſtrong impreſſion, and tedious muſt 
be the accompliſhment of any great event de- 
pending on this flow operation. An event, 
however, now happened which effected at once, 
what would, by the ſpread of knowledge merely, 
have taken half a century to accompliſh, and 
eſtabliſhed, by law, the reformed church in 
England. | IR 

Henry VIII. the reigning prince, had con- 
ceived an inclination for Ann Boleyn, a favour- 
ire lady, whom he wiſhed to marry, and there- 
fore ſought to be devorced from his queen.— 
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To obtain this end, he applied to the pope; 
but the pope dared not to devorce Henry, leſt 
the emperor of Germany, the nephew of the 
queen of England, ſhould revenge, on the holy 
father, the cauſe of his aunt.— Henry was 
proud, arbitrary and ſenſual, little adapted to be 
tame under eccleſiaſtical reſtraint. Although 
himſelf a zealous Papiſt, he preferred the grati- 
fication ofhis luſt, to the requiſitions of his faith, 
and ſought in the logic of the ſchools, what he 
was refuſed by the high prieſt of the church.— 
The Proteſtant profeſſors and Caſuiſts, from con- 
ſcience, or from' policy, favoured his views, and 
Henry was devorced from a virtuous queen, of 
the legality of his marriage to whom, ſhe having 
been eſpouſed by his late brother, after the re- 
volution of many years, he became of a ſudden 
doubtful. 

The tenets of Luther, were e thoſe which are 
at preſent profeſſed by the church of England, 
except the doctrine of eternal election and pre- 
deſtination, which was borrowed from the 
ſchool of Calvin. - 

The tenets of the Calviniſts differed little | 
from thoſe of the Lutherans, except in the 
doctrines of predeſtination and the Lord's ſup- + 
per; concerning which, Luther, as does alſo 
the church of England, held the doctrine of 
conſubſtantiation, which Calvin and Zuingle 
* conſidering the ſacrament merely as a 
memorial 
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memorial of the death of Jeſus.—The ſublime 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was alike reject- 
ed by the impious reformers of Saxony and | 
Switzerland. 

A ſet of reformers, ſtill more bold and 1 in- 
trepid, or to uſe the language of that dark age, 
ſtill more impious and blaſphemous, was form- 
ed in Poland, who did not only deny the myſtery 
of Tranſubſtantiation, but conſidered even the 
myſtery of the Trinity, as falſe and abſurd. At 
the head of this ſect, by which the Chriſtian 
world has in aſter ages been grievoully ſcandaliz- 
ed was the celebrated Fauſtus Socinus. A gen- 
tleman who left his native country, and a large 
eſtate, in purſuit of theological truth, and a pure 
worſhip, and to whom the candour of modern 
times, has allowed, great diſintereſt edneſs, much 
learning, and a heart deeply imbued with ſenti- 
ments of holy-piety.* Theſe reformers, not be- 
ing favoured by the legiſlature, found their pro- 
greſs flow in Poland, and laboured for many 
years, without effecting any alteration, in the 
eſtabliſhed religion of that country. Followers 
they had in great numbers, and had the civil 
powers favoured them, they had now been a na- 
tion of Unitarians. The hiſtorian Moſheim takes 
notice of a peculiarity in the mode of reform- 
ing, adopted by Socinus and his followers, the 
Poliſh Baptiſts. Other reformers, he obſerves, 

a M 2 began 
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began with the vulgar, but theſe never failed to 
| Propole their doctrine, in the firſt place, to the 
learned and the wealthy, though they did not 
neglect the poor. An enquirer will aſk, did 
theſe dangerous men appeal to the learned, 
becauſe they wiſhed to deceive, or is it a proof 
that they had confidence in the truth of their 
doctrine, and therefore appealed to thoſe moſt 
able to examine it? It he ſhould be anſwered, 
that learning and wealth are uniformly repre- 
ſented in the ſcriptures, as unfriendly to the 
reception of .truth,—he may perhaps aſk, if 
wealth and learning be ever repreſented as un- 
friendly to Chriſtianity, in any other way, than 
as the poſſeſſors of them, are often the votaries 
of luxury, and intereſted in the defence of exi- 
ing error, as the means of their aggrandizement? 
As it is no part of my plan to detail the hiſtory 
of the reformation, I procecd to relate, thoſe 
perſecutions, which were excited by this valu- 
able but imperfect work. 

Henry the VIII. of England, at the very 
moment in which he was throwing off the Ro- 
man yoke, ſnewed his attachment to popery by 
burning for hereſy, Thomas Bilney and Bay field 
a monk, in the year 1531, and Baynam a law 
yer in 1532. * 

In 1535, Henry burnt near thirty of the re- 
formed Chriſtians, and drew and quartered the 
monks, 


* Rapin's Hiſtory of England, vol. I. page 792- 
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monks, ſo that both parties complained of this 
reforming king. Cardinal Fiſher, and Sir 
Thomas More, he alſo executed. He wielded 


a two edged ſword, and ſlew alike thoſe who 


oppoſed his reformations from popery, and 
thoſe who heartily embraced the reformed doc- 
trines! He hated the pope, as a king who 
loved power, but he adhered to the doctrines 
of the Roman church, as a man. At the death 
of Sir Thomas More ſcience wept, and huma- 
nity ſhuddered; but was relieved by recollecting 
Sir Thomas himſelf, was. a perſecutor and a 
riend of perſecution. 

Henry engaged in a diſpute with a celebrated 
divine of the name of Lambert, who denied 
the real preſence and tranſubſtantiation, bur 
was unable to convince him of his error. He 
at length applied a princely argument to this 
- heretic, and filenced him for ever. Lambert 
was burnt. The two Proteſtants Cranmer and 


Cromwell, do not appear to have oppoſed this 


brutal meaſure in their theological king. 
Henry now cauſed his parliament to paſs 
* an act for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in 
* certain articles concerning the Chriſtian reli- 
gion.” The ſubſtance of it was, that puniſh- 


ment of death ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe - 


who—1. denied tranſubſtantiation; or,—2. who 
held communion in both kinds; or,—3. who 
held the lawfulneſs of the marriage of prieſts ; 

or, 
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or,—4. that vows of chaſtity may be broken; 
or,—5. that private maſſes are unprofitable ; 
or,—6. that auricular confeſſion is not neceſ- 
{ary to ſalvation. * 785 | 

Biſhops Latimer and Saxton, and above five 
hundred perſons in London, were thrown into 
_ priſon, accuſed of not believing theſe fix ar- 
ticles, but the King did not then proceed to 
their execution, 

About the year 1540, many were burnt to 
death, for the Lutheran doctrine, and ſome were 
burnt to death for denying the king's ſupre- 
macy! Biſhop Gardiner was ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence the king to deſtroy all heretics ; and at 
his inſtigation, three Proteſtants were burned 
at Windſor, about the year 1543. About three 
years after this, many were burnt to death in 
Scotland, amongſt the moſt illuſtrious of whom 
George Wiſhart muſt be named. The regent 
would have ſaved him from death, but cardinal 
Beaton, contrary to his orders, had him burnt, 
and feaſted his eyes with the brutal ſight. Ann 
Aſkew has been rendered immortal, by being 
at this time put to death, for denying tranſub- 
ſtantiation. The law of the ſix Articles was, 
however, repealed, in the following ' reign of 
Edward VI. 

In 1 59%, Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, was 
burnt for hereſy and 3 ; ſhe denied 

the 
* Rapin's Hiſtory, vol. I. 
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the Athanaſian doctrine of the Trinity. Cran- 
mer conducted this proſecution, and by every 
argument attempted to induce the amiable 
youth king Edward, to ſign her death warrant. 
He long reſiſted the pious importunity of the 
Proteſtant biſhop; but at length yielded, and 
ſigned it with tears, declaring Cranmer ſhould 

anſwer to God for the cruel action. | 
George Van Pare was alſo burnt in Smith- 
field, for declaring God the Father, to be the 
only true God. His piety and virtue were 
eminent and acknowledged. This is the be- 
ginning of the perſecution of the reformed 
church of England! It muſt be confeſſed, ſhe 
began to perſecute, almoſt before her power 
was eſtabliſhed. - King Edward dying, left the 
throne vacant, and Mary a papiſt, and a weak 
woman, ſucceeded this amiable and ingenious 
youth. Her firſt work, was perſecution, in 
which ſhe regarded the advice of biſhop Gar- 
diner. Hooper was burnt in a ſlow fire, and 
Rogers ſhared the ſame fate—two men of exact 
virtue, whoſe only crime was hereſy. Saunders 
and Taylor were then the victims of the biſhops 
burning zeal for holy church. Taylor was put 
into a barrel of pitch, and fire ſet to it. Bon- 
ner now undertook to carry on the work of per- 
ſecution, and although Gardiner and Bonner 
were the projectors of this horrid buſineſs, they 
declared they had no hand in it, and attempted 
to 
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to throw all the blame on the court. This is 4 
ſtale trick in the prieſthood, by which even 
idiots could not now be deceived. : 

Philip, the huſband of Queen Mary, was de- 
termined the odium ſhould not be thrown upon 
the court, and although himſelſ a moſt ſavage 
perſecutor, ordered his chaplain, who was a 
_ Spaniſh prieſt, to preach againſt perſecution, 
and to retort the charge upon the brutal biſhop. 
Eighr illuſtrious perſons, amongſt whom was 
Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, were ſought out 
and burnt, by the infamous Bonner, in a few 
days. Sixty ſeven'perſons were this year A. D. 
15 55, burnt for hereſy, amongſt whom were 
the famous Proteſtants Bradford, Ritley, Lati- 
mer, and Philpot. | 
Cranmer was now degraded from his kigh 
dignity and uſed with unmanly inſult. The 
fear of death; made this biſhop ſign anabjuration 
of the Proteſtant faith. Afterwards, however, 
when it was determined to put him to death, 
he expreſſed the deepeſt forrow for what he had 
been thus led to do, and died avowing his at- 
tachment to the reformed doctrine. The friend 
of humanity will lament that this illuſtrious 
perſon, deſerving in other reſpects a better fate, 
ſhould have too much merited this condemna- 

tion, by his cruel murder of Joan of Kent. 
In the following year, A. D. 1556, eighty- 
five perſons were burnt for hereſy. Women 
| ſuffered, 
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ſuffered, and one in the flames which burſt her 
womb, being near her time of delivery, a child 
fell from her into the fire, which being ſnatched 
out by ſome of the obſervers, more humane 
than the reſt, the magiſtrates ordered the babe 
to be again thrown into the flames and burnt. 
Even the unborn infant was burnt for hereſy |! 
O my God—with what eyes didſt thou obſerve 
this ſhocking ſcene, at which nature ſhudders ! 
Such is the effect of ſuperſtition, and ſuch the 
conduct dictated by thoſe, who call themſelves 
miniſters of Chriſt! The ſoul riſes indignant 
at a race of men, made for the torment of the 
whole ſpecies. 

After all this cruelty, the Proteſtants in- 
creaſing, the civil magiſtrates relaxed the per- 
ſecution, but the prieſts continued their inſtiga- 
tions and efforts to prolong the carnage. The 
queen now erected a commiſſion-court, which 
was followed by the deſtruction of near eighty 
Proteſtants ! Some affirm about three hundred, 
ſome affirm eight hundred, were put to death 
for hereſy in this bloody reign. 

On the death of Queen Mary, Elizabeth ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne. Elizabeth being a Pro- 
teſtant, and being likewiſe taught by ſuffer- 
ing under the reign of her ſiſter, the Proteſtants 
bleſſed themſelves that now their cauſe was 


eſtabliſhed, and every friend of mankind hoped 


perſecution would now ceaſe, A church, call- 
N ing 


— 
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ing itſelf Proteſtant, was indeed eſtabliſhed, but 
this queen imitated her father, in perſecuting 
both Proteſtants and Papiſts. Elizabeth was 
a princeſs of moſt arbitrary principles and 
character; ambition was her ruling paſſion, 
and he who contradicted her,—died. The 
Proteſtant biſhops were continually employed 
in preaching in favour of arbitrary power, and 
perſecuting all who diſſented either from their 
political or theological creed. If any one wrote 
any thing againft arbitrary power, either in 
church or ſtate, he was immediately condemned 
and put to death, as an author of ſeditious 
publications, againſt which convenient laws 
were enacted, to pleaſe the queen and the 
prieſts. If any one refuſed to conform to the 


leaſt ceremony in worſhip, he was caſt into 


priſon, where, for this offence, many of the 

moſt excellent men in the land periſhed. $ 
Two Proteſtants, of the Anabaptiſt faith, 
this accompliſhed queen burnt for hereſy, and 
many more of the ſame denomination, ſhe ba- 
niſhed for the ſame crime. She alſo put two 
heretics to death, who had adopted the faith of 
Brown, the father of the Independents, and a 
little before this ſhe butchered ſome Papiſts 
for their ancient hereſy. The Archbithops 
Parker and Whitgift are “ damned to eternal 
fame” for the brutal part they took in this 
cruel 


5 Neal's Hiſt. Puritans 
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cruel carnage. Indeed the whole reign of Eli- 
zabeth, though diſtinguiſhed by the political 
proſperity of England, as far as great fame and 
good fortune abroad, can be called proſperity, 
is nothing but a ſerics of arbitrary and flagi- 
tious conduct, pointing to the deſtruction of 
all liberty, civil and religious, and full of mur- 
der for religious opinions. Elizabeth herſelf 
had no religion, but was openly profane, and 
addicted to common curling and ſwearing, 
without the weakneſs of Mary, ſhe had Mary's 
heart, thirſting for human blood. f 
In the reign of Elizabeth the cauſe of perſe- 
cution was ably ſupported abroad, the moſt 
Notable inſtance of which happened in France, 
Auguſt 24th, 1572, which I ſhall relate in the 
words of the celebrated duke of Sully, who was 
himſelf a witneſs of the bloody ſcene. Relating 
the particulars of this buſineſs, he thus begins; 
If I were inclined to increaſe the general hor- 
« ror, inſpired by an action ſo barbarous as that 
« perpetrated on the 24th of Auguſt, I ſhould 
« in this place enlarge on the number, the 
« quality, the virtues, and great talents of thoſe 
« murdered in this horrible day, as well in 
« Paris, as in every other part of the kingdom. 
« ] have writings ſtill in my hands, which would 
« confirm the report of the. court of France, 
N 2 0 having 


+ See Neal's Puritans, and Whitaker's Mary Queen ef 
Scots. 
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having made the moſt preſſing inſtances to 
* the neighbouring courts, to follow its ex- 
* ample with regard to. the Proteſtants, or at 
* leaſt to refuſe an aſylum to thoſe unfortunate 
* people. But I would, were it in my power, 
** for ever obliterate the memory of a day, that 
divine vengeance made France groan for, by 
* a continual ſucceſſion of misfortunes, blood 
* and horror, during fix and twenty years.—lIt 
* 1s with regret, that I cannot omit what hap- 
e pened on this occaſion to the prince who is 
* the ſubject of theſe memoirs, and to myſelf. 

I was in bed and awakened from ſleep, 
* three hours after midnight, by the ſound of 
all the bells, and the confuſed cries of the 
« populace. My governor St. Julian, with my 
te yalet-de-chambre, went haſtily out to know 
« the cauſe, and I never afterwards heard more 
*« of them; they were, without doubt, amongſt 
* the firſt that were ſacrificed to the public 
«© fury. I continued alone in my chamber 
© drefling myſelf, when, in a few minutes, I ſaw 
« my landlord enter, pale and confuſed. He 
« was of the reformed religion, and had con- 
te ſented to go to maſs, to ſave his houſe from 
« being pillaged, and his life from deſtruction. 
He came to perſuade me to do the ſame, and 
* to take me with him. TI did not follow him, 


but reſolved to try if I could gain the college 


of Burgundy where I had ſtudied; though the 


© 
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&« great diſtance I then was from the college 
« made the attempt very dangerous! Having 
te diſguiſed myſelf in a ſcholar's gown, I put a 
large prayer book under my arm, and went 
* into the ſtreet. I was ſeized with horror in- 
c expreſſible, at the ſight of the furious murder- 
* ers, who running from all parts, forced open the 
« houſes and cried i -i maſſacre the Hu- 
* guenots!! The blood I ſaw ſhed before my eyes 
« redoubled my terror. I fell into the midſt of 
te a body of guards, they ſtopped me, interroga- 
* ted me, and were beginning to uſe me ill, 
* when happily for me, the book that I carried 
« was perceived and ſerved me for a paſſport. 
« Twice after this, I fell into the ſame danger, 
*« from which I extricated myſelf with the ſame 
* good fortune.——At laſt, I arrived at the 
* college of Burgundy, where a danger ſtill 
« greater than any 1 had yet met with, awaited 
* me, The porter having twice refuſed me en- 
* terance, 1 continued ſtanding in the midſt of 
tothe ſtreet, at the mercy of the furious murder- 


« ers, whoſe numbers increaſed every moment, 


« and who were cvidently ſeeking for their prey. 
« ] prevailed on the porter to let me in, for a 
&« few pieces of money, where two inhuman 
« prieſts, wanted to force me from him, to cut 
r me to pieces, ſaying the order was not to ſpare 
« even infants at the breaſts |/-——The king of 


« Navarre was obliged to go to maſs; ifhe had 
« refuſed 
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4 reſuſed, he would have been murdered. I 
« was adviſed to do the ſame. The king and 
« the prince of Conde, were awaked two hours 
© before day, by armed ſoldiers, who ruſhing 
« into their room, carried them to king Charles, 
© who, immediately commanded them to go to 
* maſs, or ſuffer as criminals and rebels. 

« It was not long before Charles felt the moſt 
violent remorſe, for the barbarity to which 
« he had given the ſanction of his name. 
« From the evening of the 24th of Auguſt, he 
« was obſerved to groan involuntarily, at the 
« recital of a thouſand cruelties, practiſed on 
« that occaſion. The number of Proteſtants 
* murdered, during eight days, over all the 
t kingdom, amounted to /eventy thouſand ! Soon 
« after this Charles IX died in the moſt dread- 
« ful torments.” Such was the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, reader pauſe—and ee 
human nature 1115 

Pope Pius V. was ſaid to be ſo much affected 
at this bloody deed, that he wept; but Gregory 
XIII. who ſucceeded him, -ordered a public 

thankſgiving 


f Sully's Memoirs. 

This maſſacre ſhews the high importance of inſtructing the 
common people into the principles of religious liberty. No 
great event can be produced without their concurrence and aſ- 
ſiſtance; and the only way to prevent their ignorance, from 
being abuſed by the craft of the higher orders, is to remove 

that ignorance, by general inſtruction. 
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thankſgiving to God, for this maſſacre, to be 
offered at Rome, and ſent a legate to congra- 
tulate Charles IX. and to exhort him to con- 
tinue it! If ſuch men as Gregory are the 
vicars of Chriſt, then indeed is Jeſus the miniſ- 
ter of ſin The duke of Guiſe was the chief 
actor in this horrid ſcene, and the young king, 
Charles IX. was ſo brutal, as himſelf to fire on 
the fugitives, from a window in the palace, 
and to encourage the carnage, by repeatedly 
crying out A -A. The young king's heart 
was not naturally ſo baſe, he ſoon felt com- 
punction; but his mother, whoſe heart was 
made for ſuch deſigns of blood and murder, 
induced her ſon to aid the cruelty ſhe had de- 
ſigned, by his royal ſanction. This curſed 
woman did not, like her ſon, feel repentant for 
thus promoting the honour of the church ! 
James I. ſucceeded Elizabeth on the throne 
_of England, and united the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. Educated a Preſbyte- 
rian, the friends of reformation expected at once, 
a ceſſation of perſecution, and the protection 
and countenance of the young king. In both 
they were grievouſly diſappointed. — The Pro- 
teſtant churches of England and Scotland had 
laid down perſecution as the mark and evidence of 
a falſe church; but if their mark were a juſt one, 
neither of them merited the honourable appel- 
lation of a true church. When James aſcended 


the 
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the throne, his firſt concern appears to have 
been the maintenance of his prerogative, and 
the extenſion of his power. He eagerly looked 
around him, for thoſe who were beſt inclined 
to ſecure him theſe advantages. Experience 
had taught him, that the rough manners of the 
Preſbyterian clergy, ſhewed them to be ill 
adapted to his purpoſe. They had too often 
been to him, the inſtruments of reſtraint, and 
had ſhewn too little diſpoſition to flatter his 
vanity, or aſſert the omnipotence of his power. 
In the Engliſh clergy, and eſpecially the biſhops, 
he found men every way fitted for his pur- 
poſe. Every tyrant is in his turn a ſycopbant, and 
every ſycophant is in his turn a tyrant, is a maxim 
founded on experience, and James perceived 
that thoſe whoſe pleaſure was the burning of 
others, would conform to any thing to pleaſe 
him, from whom they derived their power. 
His ſtanding maxim ſoon was No Biſhop, 20 
King; for he found no other men, whoſe en- 
deavours were equally to be depended upon, in 
ſecuring unlimited obedience in the people, and 
aſſerting unlimited authority in the prince, To 
bribe their exertions in favour of deſpotiſm, he 
publiſhed edicts full of the old ſpirit of perſe- 
cution. Bancroft, the pious biſhop, was at 
once his adviſer and agent. The king publiſh 
ed a proclamation commanding all Proteſtants, 
to conform ſtrictly and without any exception to 

all 
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all and ſingular the rites and ceremonies of 
the church of England, and granted indulgence 
to tender conſciences, to none but Roman Ca- 
tholics, of all his numerous ſubjects in England. 
The ſpirit of this proclamation was directed 
by Bancroſt, to the heads of thouſands of Pro- 
teſtant nonconformiſts. Above five hundred 
clergy were immediately ſilenced or deprived, 
for not complying with ſome light ceremonies. 
Some were excommunicated and ſome baniſh- 
ed the country. Every mean was uſed to diſ- 
treſs Diſſenters. They were deprived, cen- 
ſured, fined in the Star Chamber, and uſed in 
the moſt violent and arbitrary manner. Worn 
out, with endleſs vexations, and unceaſing per- 
ſecutions; many retired to Holland, and from 
thence to America, ſeeking amongſt untutored 
ſavages, and roaring wild beaſts, that mercy 
they were denied by Proteſtant biſhops and 
prieſts in their native land. Amongſt the moſt 
illuſtrious of theſe fugitives was Mr. Robinſon, 
the father of the Independents in America.— 
James, dreading the conſequence of ſuch nu- 
merous emigrations, prohibited them, but with- 
out effect. It is witneſſed, by a moſt judicious 
hiſtorian, that in this, and ſome following 
reigns, twenty - two thouſand perſons were 
baniſhed from England, by perſecution, to 
America. 
O To 
+ See Ramſay's Hiſtory of the American Revolution. 
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To ſtifle the ſpirit of enquiry, hoſtile at all 
times to arbitrary power, in church and ſtate, 
and to promote univerſal thoughtleſſneſs and 
ignorance, James publiſhed the book of ſports, 
to be read in churches, which on their refuſing 

to comply with the requiſition to read it, was 
the means of depriving and ſilencing, all the 
- clergy of honour and conſcience in the nation. 
When Charles I. aſcended the throne, he 
early diſcovered very arbitrary principles of 
| government, and agreeable to the ſchemes of 
| | ſuch as have ever attempted to enſlave mankind, 
he flattered the prieſthood, in their moſt daring 
uſurpations. It 1s an obſervation of the authors 
of the Independent Whig, that where there are 
no Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, there 
exiſts not a freeman in the nation. This is an 
obſervation founded on the experience of ages, 
that the power of the clergy, is the death-war- 
rant of liberty. Charles ſoon diſcovered his 
e whole heart, by marrying a Roman Catholic, and 
placing the infamous Laud at the head of both 
ſtate and church. Laud was another Thomas 
a Becket, and had powers equally formidable, 
being Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the firſt 
man in the ſtate. He indeed lived in times 
not quite ſo benighted, yet ignorance, bigotry, 
and ſuperſtition were even yet almoſt univerſal. 
A proof of this may be found in the conduct of 
the better ſort of prieſts in Ireland, in this 
0 reign. 
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reign. A number of pious biſhops, with the 
famous Archbiſhop Uſher at their head, pub- 
liſhed a proteſt againſt the toleration of Roman 
Catholics, not on account of their political 
principles, being ſuppoſed dangerous, but be- 
cauſe they did not dare to concur in the tolera- 
tion of Catholics, leſt they (the Proteſtant 
biſhops !) ſhould be involved in the ſin of ido- 
latry. Here are men prepared to exterminate 
the human race, becauſe they do not adopt heir 
creed, and piouſly acknowledge „heir infalli- 
bility !——Laud puſhed the great buſineſs of 
perſecution, to its utmoſt bounds, and gave the 
nation more exerciſe in this way, than it was 
inclined to ſuffer. Numbers, torn to pieces by 
this Proteſtant biſhop, in their families and 
property, fled to America, and founded the 
ſettlement of Maſſachuſet's Bay. They were 
the fathers of the firſt aſſertors of liberty in the 
laſt war. 
A. D. 1630, the learned Dr. Leighton wrote 
a book againſt the hierarchy, and felt, to his 
coſt, that his good mother was inclined to 
chaſtiſe, as much as to cheriſh her offspring, 
when they called in queſtion her high autho- 
rity le was ſentenced in the High Com- 
miſſion, in a fine of ten thouſand pounds, per- 
petual impriſonment, and whipping. 1. He 
was whipped, and then placed in the pillory. 
2. One of his ears cut off. 3. One fide of his 
O 2 noſe 
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noſe flit. 4. Branded on the cheek with a red- 
| hot iron, with the letters S. S. whipped a 
ſecond time, and placed 1 in the pillory ; about a 
fortnight afterwards, his ſores being yet un- 
cured, he had the other ear cut off, the, other 
fide of his noſe ſlit, and the other cheek brand- 
ed. He continued in priſon, till the Long 
Parliament. fet him at liberty. Archbiſhop 
Laud, had the honour of conducting this pro- 
fecution. * | 
About four years afterwards, William Prynn, 
a barriſter, for a book which he wrote againſt 
the ports on the Lord's Day, was deprived from 
practiſing at Lincoln's Inn, degraded from his 
degree at Oxford, ſet in the pillory, had his 
ears cut off, impriſoned for life, and fined five 
thouſand pounds. Such was the mild r of 
Proteſtantiſm ! 
The horrid maſſacre of the Proteſtants of 
Ireland, happened in October, A. D. 1641, not 
- without the knowledge and privity of the Eng- 
liſh court, as hiſtorians ſuppoſe. —Mr. Neal 
deſcribes this brutal buſineſs in the following 
terms :—© On the day appointed, between 
twenty and thirty thouſand of the native 
«* Iriſh appeared in arms in the northern coun- 
ties, and having ſecured the principal gen- 
« tlemen, and ſeized their effects, they murdered 
4 the common people in cold blood, forcing 
« many 
* See Neal's Hiſtory of Puritans, 
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* many thouſands to fly from their houſes and 
« ſettlements naked, into the bogs and woods; 
« where they periſhed with hunger and cold. — 
« No ties of friendſhip, neighbourhood, or con- 
« ſanguinity were capable of ſoftening their 
* obdurate hearts, in a cauſe which they called 
« the cauſe of loyalty and religion. 
« Some they whipped to death, others they 
« ſtript naked and expoſed to ſhame, and then 
e drove them, like herds of ſwine, to periſh in 
« the mountains Many hundreds were drown- 
« ed in rivers, ſome had their throats cut, others 
« were diſmembered. With ſome the execrable 
« villains made themſelves ſport, trying who 
could hack the deepeſt into an Engliſhman's 
« fleſh ; huſbands were cut to pieces in preſence 
« of their wives; wives and young virgins 
« abuſed in preſence of their neareſt relations, 
e nay they taught their children to ſtrip and 
« Kill the children of the Engliſh, and daſh 
« gut their brains againſt the ſtones. Forty or 
« fifty thouſand were maſtacred in a few days, 
« without diſtinction of age, ſex, or quality, 
« before they ſuſpected their danger, or had 
« time to provide for their defence. 

The inſurgents publiſhed a proclamation and 
took an oath, that they took up arms in defence 
of religion and the Kking's-prerogative,—or in 
other words, agreeably to the more modern 
expreſſion Chu ch and King. 


Biſhop 
F Hiſtory of Puritans, 
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Biſhop Burnet obſerves, * That a maſſacre 
« was not the firſt intention, but to execute 
their purpoſe was adopted afterwards, and as 
* the country was governed by priaſis, ſays he, 
te theſe men ſet on the Iriſh, to all the blood and 
* cruelty that followed,” This maſſacre was 
the real foundation of the ſubſequent civil wars, 
in the opinion of Lord Clarendon, the Tory 
hiſtorian. It was Ireland,” ſays his lordſhip, 
* that drew the firſt blood, if they had not, at 
« that time, rebelled, and in that manner, it is 
de very probable that the miſeries which after- 
« wards befel the king and his dominions had 
t been prevented.” —Perſecutors, hear the teſ- 
timony of a friend of perſecution, and tremble 
at the conſequence of your proceedings 

In 1643, the long parliament interdicted the 
freedom of the preſs, and appointed licenſers of 
the preſs—a ſingular introduction this to the 
eſtabliſhment of the liberty they promiſed. 
In 1645, an ordinance was publiſhed, ſub- 
jecting all who preached or wrote againſt the 
Preſbyterian directory, for public worſhip, to 
a fine not exceeding fifty pounds; and impri- 
ſonment for a year for the third offence, in 
- uſing the epiſcopal book of Common Prayer, 
even in a private family. Such was the ſpirit 
of Preſbyterian toleration ! 

The following year, when the king had ſur- 
rendered to the Scots, the Preſbyterians applied 

| 23 ©»: WE 
* Blackſtone's Commentaries, 
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to parliament, preſſing them to enforce unifor- 
mity in religion, and to extirpate popery, prelacy, 
hereſy, ſchiſm, agreeably to the ſolemn league 
and covenant, and to eſtabliſh Preſbyterianiſm, 
by aboliſhing all ſeparate congregations, and 
preventing, any but Preſbyterians, from all 
offices under government. A reſolution of 
greater folly, madneſs, and perſecution was 
never formed by any fanatics which have diſ- 
graced the world. The parliament did not 
approve of this madneſs, and the Independents 
(a ſect which firſt aſſerted general toleration) 
oppoſed it with becoming ſpirit. 

Thoſe infallible teachers, the London Preſ- 
byterian miniſters, and the miniſters in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, publiſhed their proteſt and teſti. 
mony againſt all errors, and eſpecially that 
greateſt of all errors, /oleration. They ſeem to 
be at a loſs for words to expreſs their deep 
abhorrence of the damnable hereſy called tole- 
ration, or an indulgence to tender conſciences. 
They call it © the error of toleration, patroniz- 
te ing and promoting all other errors, hereſies 
« and blaſphemies whatſoever, under the groſ— 
te ly abuſed notion of liberty of conſcience.““ 
Theſe wiſe gentlemen needed no liberty of con- 
ſcience, they were right, all others were blaſ- 
phemous heretics, to be damned for their pleas 
ſure hereafter, and who ought to have been 
þurnt for their ſatisfaction and delight here. 

On 
* Neals Hiſt, Puritans, 
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On the 2d of May, 1648, the Engliſh parlia. 
ment, being ruled by the Preſbyterians, publiſh- 
ed an ordinance againſt hereſy as follows, viz. 
That all perſons who ſhall maintain, publiſh, 
* or defend, by preaching or writing, the fol- 
10 lowing herefies with obſtinacy, ſhall, upon 
* complaint or proof by the oath of two wit- 
« neſſes, before two juſtices of the peace, or 
* confciſion of the party, be committed to pri- 
« ſon, without bail or mainprize, till the next 
ec goal delivery; and in caſe the indictment ſhall 
« be found, and the party on his trial ſhall not 
“ abjure his ſaid errors, and his defence and 
maintenance of the ſame, he Hall ſuffer the 
* Dains of death, as in caſe of felony, without 
« benefit of clergy ; and if he recant or abjure, 
te he ſhall remain in priſon till he find ſecurities, 
te that he will not maintain the ſaid herefies or 
« errors any more; but if he relapſe, and be 
« convicted a ſecond time, he ſhall /afer death.” 
The errors, or hereſies were the following: 
1. Deny ing the being of a God, — 2. Denying 
his omnipreſence, omniſcience, purity, eternity, 
&c.—3. Denying the Trinity in any way, —4. 
Denying that Chriſt had two natures, and was 
man, — 5. Denying the reſurrection, —6. Deny- 
ing the atonement, the ſcriptures, &c. 
Hereſies of leſs magnitude are cenſured, and 
ſubject their aſſertors to perſecution, This is 
| t | another 
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another ſpecimen of Preſbyterian infallibility 


and candour l 

The duke of Savoy, A. D. 1655, baniſhed 
the Proteſtants from Piedmont with the greateſt 
eruelty. In their diſtreſs they applied to Cram» 
well (now Protector of England) for relief, he 
immediately procured their reſtoration to their 
Juſt rights, - the duke trembling at the thunder 
of his name. The Engliſh nation, with great 
generoſity, ſubſcribed for the relief of theſe 
worthy Proteſtants, near forty thouſand pounds, 
The celebrated act of uniformity was paſſed in 
the year 1661, by which, all who did not con- 
form to the liturgy by St. Bartholomew's day 
following, Auguſt 1662, were to be deprived 
of their benefices. In conſequence of this, two 
thouſand clergymen were deprived, Many 
were obliged to give up their livings, becauſe 
they would not ſwear to what they had not ſeen. 
About this time, the reſpectable people called 
Quakers, petitioned parliament for a toleration, 
inſtead of which, an act was paſſed, which after 


deſcribing that body, enacted, © It any ſuch 


« perſon refuſe to take an oath when tendered 
* to him, after the 24th of March or perſuade 


* others to do it, or maintain the unlawfulneſs 


of taking an oath, or if they ſhall aſſemble for 


8 17 cc worſhip 


t Obſerving the Prafojteion tyranny and perſecution, the 


ſublime Milton obſerves, * New N is but old Prieſt 
* wrote large.“ 
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« worſhip to the number of five or more, of the 
«age of fifteen, they ſhall forfeit for the firſt of- 
« fence, five pounds, for the ſecond, ten pounds, 
« and for the third, ſhall abjure the realm, or 
« be tranſported to the plantations.” *— Three 
thouſand and ſixty eight, ſays Fox had been 
impriſoned fince the reſtoration of Charles II. 
Other ſtatements make the impriſoned till 
more numerous, many died in goal, and their 
places of worſhip were broken open and vio- 
lence offered to them. 
In 1668, the famous quaker William Penn, 
wrote a confutation of the doctrine of the Atha- 
naſian Trinity, and the atonement of Chriſt, 
and had the honour of being for this work, im- 
priſoned ſeven months in the tower. Penn, al- 
though he did not embrace all the opinions of 
Socinus, ſpeaks in high terms of the character 
of that celebrated man. $ In 1670, Penn was 
tried at the Old Bailey, along with Mr, Mead, 
for preaching to an aſſembly of Quakers, in 
| Grace-Church-ſtreet, London, after the paſſing 
of the conventicle act. They were indicted for 
preaching to an unlawful and tumultuous aſſem- 

| ; bly. 
the excellent Dr. Wendeborn laments the decreaſe of 
the Quakers in England, and conſiders it as the decreaſe of 
decency, order, and the moſt valuable virtues. In this I cor- 
dially join with this truly Catholic and Chriſtian divine, whoſe 
book for candour cannot be excelled, and ought to be read 
by every Eagliſnman.— See View of England, &c. 

h $ Penn's Works, vol. I. 
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bly, The jury brought in their . verdict dale 
of ſpeaking in Grace-Church-flreet ; but Mead 
they acquitted of even this guilt.—The jury 
were treated with the moſt wanton and tyran- 
nical inſult, and were urged to condemn the 
priſoners. They manfully refuſed to be threat- 
ened into injuſtice, and after much faſting and 
infinite abuſe, brought in a final virdict no: 
guilly.F 

In the reign of Charles II. the following pe- 
nal perſecuting ſtatutes were paſſed.— 1. Act 
of uniformity, — 2. Corporation act, — 3. Con- 
ventical act. 4. Oxford act, 5. Teſt act.— 
Theſe acts compoſe a complete ſyſtem of per- 
ſecution, ſo that had they been all univerſally 
enforced, no perſon but thoſe of the church, 
could have eſcaped ruin, baniſhment, or death. 
Charles was a prophane libertine, of the moſt 
corrupt morals, and treated all religion with 
contempt, yet becauſe of his perſecuting mea- 
ſures, he was praiſed by the high church clergy 
and biſhops | in every pulpit !$ | 


P 2 SR When 


1 Penn's Works. 


5 The perſecutions of this and former Proteſtant reigns, 
drew from the earl Caſtlemain, a Roman Catholic nobleman, 
the following obſervations. © It was never known that Rome 
5 perſecuted as the biſhops do, thoſe who adhere to the ſame 
« faith with themſelves z and however the prelates complain 
66 of the Woody perſecution ak Mary, it is maniteſt that 

« their 
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3 When Lewis XIV. of France, meditated the 
| revocation of the edi& of Nantz, he was adviſed 
by one of his miniſters not to do it, as it would 
be attended with the worſt conſequences to his 
kingdom. He was remarkably ignorant of re- 
ligious opinions, and his reply ſhews the blind- 
neſs and the ſtrength of his ſuperſtition. Such 
« is my zeal to convert heretics, that if it re- 
* quires me by one hand to cut off the other, I 
«* will do it.” The revocation of this edict 

produced the greateſt confuſion and ruin. 

All the Proteſtant clergy were firſt baniſhed; 
and their people who diſcovered a wiſh to fol- 
low them, were condemned to the gallies, the 
women were forced into the nunneries. All 
who remained in the kingdom, of the Pro- 
teſtant faith, were prohibited the exerciſe-of 
their religious worſhip, either public or private, 
on pain of death, The children'of Proteſtants 
_ were talen from their parents, and given to their 
Catholic relations, or to others, whom the 

' Judges choſe, to charge with their education. 
A twentieth part, of the whole body of the 
Proteſtants, 


© Qiir ei exceeds it, for under her there were not 
« more than two or three hundred put to death; whereas 
under their perſecution, above treble that number have 
« been rifled, deſtroyed, and ruined in their eſtates, lives, and 
« Aberties; being {as is remarkable) men for the moſt part 
« of the fame ſpirit, with thoſe Proteſtants who ſuffered under 
the prelates in queen Mary's time. 
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Proteſtants, were ſoon put to death, and a price 
ſet on the heads of the reſt, who were hunted 
like wild beafts of the foreſt. Thus France, 
{notwithſtanding the prohibition to leave the 
kingdom) preſently loſt / hundred thouſand 
valuable citizens, who ſupplied William III. 
with courageous ſoldiers, and England, Holland 
and Germany with uſeful manufacturers.“ 
Voltaire fays, fifty thouſand families, in the 
firſt three years, were baniſhed, who carried with 
them a prodigious quantity of money, and their 
arts and manufactures enriched the enemies 
of their cruel country g This perſecution, ſays 
the ſame author, rather increaſed than dimi- 
niſhed the ſect it was intended to deſtroy, and 
France derived not from it even an ideal advan- 
tage. The prieſts celebrated the praiſe of Lewis, 
who expected from them the kingdom of hea- 
ven, for ſuch an example of holy zeal. Theſe 
inſtances ſeem to warrant the ſevere reflection 
of a fellow of Jeſus College, Cambridge, who 
ſays, —*© The hiſtory of the church, which 
* teaches us that the power of the prieſthood 
« has, in every age, and in every part of the 
« orld, been the cauſe of error, confuſion and 


- * bloodſhed; and as human nature is the ſame 


* in all ages, we may reſt aſſured, that as long 


„ 


Ruſſel's Hiſtory of Modero *. . L' Hiſtoric 
Generale, vol. VIII. | 
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as aprieſthood remains, ſo long will our liber- 
* ties, ſpiritual and temporal, be in danger.“ 
When William III. came to the throne of 
England, he ſhewed himſelf the warm friend of 
the rights of conſcience, and in his reign was 
paſſed the toleration act, under the influence 
and protection of which, ſectaries of every kind 
have for one hundred years, ſlept ſecure under 
their own fig tree. The toleration act, how- 
ever, did not include in its favour, thoſe who 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, and about. 
fifty years after the reign of William III. a pro- 
ſecution was commenced againſt Mr. Ellwall, 
who had written on that ſubject. - He was tried 
at the aſlizes at Stafford, before judge Denton, 
for hereſy and blaſphemy, and was acquitted, 
though he pleaded guiliy to the indictment. — 
The judge conformed to the ſpirit of the times, 
rather than to-the ſpirit of the laws, and gave 
honourable liberty to a man whoſe only crime 
was hereſy. This is the laſt legal proſecution 
for hereſy, in England; but laws ſtill againſt 
heretics remain unrepealed, though many at- 
tempts have lately been made to procure their 
repeal. - The biſhops ſtrenuouſly oppoſed their 
repeal, on the motion of Earl Stanhope, and it 
may fairly be ſuppoſed they will continue ſo to 
do, till the voice of the nation become irreſiſ- 
tible. Though no legal proſecution for hereſy 
hath been entered upon ſince that of Ellwall, 
rhe PITS the 
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the ſpirit of perſecution is not yet evaporated,” 

but hath repeatedly diſcovered itſelf ſince, ef] pe- 
cially in the infamous and diſgraceful riots of 
London, in the year 1780, and thoſe of Birming- 
ham, in the year 1791.* 

The reader will here remark, that the charge 
of perſecution is here brought home, equally to 
the Papiſt, the Proteſtant Epiſcopalian, and 
the Preſbyterian.——He will draw this wiſe 
and fair concluſion, that whatever dogmatical 
ſect, is eſtabliſhed by law, that ſect will attempt 
the extirpation of all other ſects. He will 
ſmile when he obſerves the Proteſtant perſecu- 
ted by the Papiſt, and then alledging that to 
perſecute is the property of a falſe, but 9% le 
perſecuted is the character of a true church, and 
then ſees the Proteſtant perſecute the Papiſt, 
and the Papiſt rejoicing in ſuffering ſor the 
truth He will ſmile when he hears the Epiſ- 
copalian defend the perſecution of the Preſby- 
terian, and the Preſbyterian defend the perſecu- 
tion of the Epiſcopalian, he will not think 
perſecution the teſt of a true church, either in 
thoſe who ſuffer, or in thoſe who inflict it, but he 
will conſider it as a good proof of one fact, — 
« That he who ſuffers is not eftablijhed, but be 

« who 


* Theſe riots afford another proof of the neceſſity of in- 
ſtructing the common people, into the principles of religious 
liberty. 
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* who inflis perſecution, is of the eflabliſhed 
&« church, whatever, or wherever that church be. 

The philoſopher will teach condour to the 
dogmatiſt, by reminding him that the world 
contains many and very different ſects and re- 
lgions, all profeſſed by thoſe who are the 
. ereatures and offspring of God. He will bid 
him join in no precipitate curſes, but leave 
God finally to ſettle the difference, (for he only 
is able) whilſt he hears the Jew conderan the 
Turk, and the Turk the Jew, the Chriſtian con- 
demn both, and both condemn the Chriſtian, 
all of them condemn the diſciples of Confucius, 
and Confucius's diſciples condemn them' all, 
the tribes of idolatrous Gentoos condemn all 
other religioniſts, and all others condemn them. 
In this dark confuſion he will not form a haſty 
judgment, bur looking up to the Father of all, 
will aſcribe judgment alone to him, whoſe 
thoughts are not as man's thoughts, and who 
in all caſes, and in every inſtance, « judges a 
righteous judgment.” 

Perhaps an enquiring reader will aſk,—if ſo 
various, fo cruel, and ſo fatal have been the 
perſecutions of Chriſtians, if Chriſtianity have 
given occaſion to ſo much ſuffering, if ſo many 
human ſacrifices have been offered up by Chriſ- 
tians to their God, is it upon the whole any ad- 
vantage to the world, that Chriſtianity has been 
preached amongſt mankind ?—This is a queſ- 

tion 
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tion of great importance, it will be in vain to 
reply, that theſe evils have ariſen from the abuſẽ 


of Chriſtianity, we muſt meet it in its full ex- 


tent, and argue the effect of Chriſtianity, as it 
muſt have been foreſeen to him, who gave it 
for a bleſſing to mankind. This queſtion can 
only be determined by comparing the good, 
with the evil; which men have received; and 
- Which has attended the ſpread of Chriſtianity. 
The evil conſiſts of the perſecutions which we 


have already given in detail; but the good is fo 


great and various, that it is difficult to fully 
ſtate it. Men muſt have ſome powerful motive 
to induce them to attend to their duty ; and the 
great body of mankind are incapable of being at- 
tached to their duty either by pre/ent intereſt or by 
fame. It is little their laboun can produce, and 
they are too cure to excite public attention. 
Where intereſt and fame are alike impotent, 
religion is all powerful. The gain and the loſs 
which this lite preſents to them, are eaſy of eſ- 
timation, and inſufficient to inſpire them with 
energy in action, or to prevent them from becom- 
ing pgſilively bad; but the hopes and fears inſpir- 
ed by Chriſtianity, are as great in their effects, 
as their object is indefinite, we owe it to Chriſ- 
tianity, therefore, that the common people at- 


tend to the ordinary calls of duty; and Chriſ- 


tianity is capable of making them likewiſe per- 
ſorm extraordinary acts. 


* He 
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He who has read Ramſay's hiſtory of the 
American revolution, has ſeen; that the moſt 
terrible dangers may be met with fortitude, the 
moſt painful laboui ſuſtained with chearfulneſs, 
the greateſt exertion put forth, without the hope 
of emolument, or the inſpiration of ambition 
or fame, by the loweſt of a people who are 
alive to the influence of religion. The hopes 
inſpired by Chriſtianity, have nerved the arm 
of patriotiſm, and ſpread the triumphs of benevo- 
lence and of liberty. Religion is the ſanction 
of every oath, the ultimate appeal in caſes in- 
volving property, liberty, and life. Generoſity 
and charity, look here for their reward, and 
hence collect their force. Chriſtianity finally 
is the great antidote of fear and of death. Civil 
government, though intended for ſafety and 
peace, gives occaſion ſometimes to war. 
Religion, the ſure foundation of all that is juſt, 
generous, and mild, has alſo given occaſion to 
war.—Perſecutions are the wars of religion.— 
Civil government, notwithſtanding the wars it 
has occaſioned, is ſtill a good, and religion not- 
withſtanding its wars, is a bleſſing. If it be 
ſaid other religions as well as Chriſtianity will 
produce ſuch effects as thefe; I anſwer, other 


religions have alſo their per/ecutions,* and if 
| ſuch 


* The religion of the Romans is in point, the perſecution 
of early Chriſtians we have given in detail, which its influence 
occaſioned. | 
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ſuch effects cannot be produced without religion, 
our argument is good. But although we admit 
the value of other religions, we deny that they 
are equal in effect to Chriſtianity. Chriſtianity 
is believed by all orders, and therefore has a 
more extended influence, whereas other reli- 
gions are generally believed only by the loweſt of 
the vulgar. A more important diſtinction is, 
| Chriſtianity enforces general virtue and pure mo- 
rals, moſt other religions enjoin only ceremonies, 
and lay no reſtraint on the paſſions, nay, often 
prompt their more licentious indulgence. — 
Virtue, public, and private; therefore, muſt 
ſeek it's ſecurity, not in the impure rites of 
Heatheniſm, but the awful ſanctions of Chriſ- 


tianity. 


AN. 
ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION, 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


— 
— 


— 


FT ER the revolution of thouſands of years, 
in which mankind have been abuſed by 
every ſpecies of tyranny, almoſt in every part 
of the world, the friend of human nature is at 
_ laſt gratified, to obſerve a riſing country, poſſeſ- 
ſion of the beſt civil government that ever was 
eſtabliſhed, in which liberty and good order are 
ſo united, as to give mortal beings a chance of - 
ſuch a meaſure of felicity, as ſhall obviouſly 
make their creation a bleſſing, and thus glorify 
the great Father of the Univerſe. 

It is to be numbered amongſt the wiſeſt mea- 
ſures of the American Legiſlators, that they left 
the mind of man as they found it, free and un- 
; fettered, 


= 
— — OO — = 
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fettered, and ſuffered the Chriſtian religion, to 
difplay its energy, and demonſtrate its truth, 
by ſpreading and operating, without the aid of 
the civil magiſtrate. This is the firſt country 
that we know of, which has made this experi- 
ment, and the effect is likely to be, the reward 
of perpetual liberty, and unbeard of felicity,—The 
principles of religious liberty, eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported in the United States, are well expreſ- 
ſed, in an act of the aſſembly of Virginia, paſ- 
ſed in the beginning of the year 1786, which is 
as follows :;— 

% Well aware that Almighty God hath 3 
« the mind free; that all attempts to influence 
« 1t by temporal puniſhments or burthens, or 
« by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
« habits of hypocriſy, and area departure from 
« the plan of the holy author of our religion, 
« who being lord of body and mind, yet choſe 
« not to propagate, it by coercion on either; 
« that the impious preſumption of legiſlators. 
te and rulers, civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical, , who 
« being themſelves but falhble and uninſpired 
« men, have aſſumed dominion over the faith 
« of others, ſetting up their own opinion and 
« mode of thinking, as alone true and infallible, 
* and as ſuch endeavouring to impoſe them on 
 * others) hath eſtabliſhed and maintained falſe 
« religions, over the greateſt part of the world, 
* and through all time ; that to compel a man 

| | ec to 
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* to furniſh contributions of money, for the 
« propagation of opinions which he diſbelieves, 
e 1s ſinful and tyrannical. That even the forcing 
* a man to ſupport this or that teacher of his 
* own religious perſuaſion, is depriving him of 
* the comfortable liberty of giving his contribu- 
« tions to the particular paſtor, whoſe morals he 
* would make his pattern, and whoſe powers he 
te feels moſt perſuaſive to righteouſneſs ; and 
« withdrawing from the miniſtry thoſe temporal 
* rewards, which proceeding from an approba- 
« tion of their perſonal conduct, are an addi- 
« tional incitement to earneſt and unremitted 
* labours for the inſtruction of mankind. That 
* our civil rights have no dependence on our 
« religious opinions more than on our opinions in 
ce phyſic and geometry ; that therefore the proſcri- 
« bing any citizen, as unworthy the public con- 
« fidence, by laying upon him an incapacity, of 
te being called to offices of truſt and emolument, 
ct unleſs he profeſs or renounce this or that re- 
« ligious opinion, is depriving him injuriouſly 
te of thoſe privileges and advantages, to which 
«jn common with his fellow citizens, he has a 
e natural right, and tends alſo to corrupt the 
« principles of that very religion 1t 1s meant to 
« encourage, by bribing with a monopoly of 
« worldly honours and emoluments, thoſe who 
te will externally conform to it; that though 


«indeed thoſe are criminal who do not with- . 
« {land 
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« ſtand ſuch temptations, yet neither are thoſe 
innocent who lay them in their way; that to 
« fuffer the civil magiſtrate to intrude his pow= 
« ers, into the field of opinion, and to reſtrain 
« the profeſſion or propagation of principles on 
« ſuppoſition of their ill tendency, is a danger- 
e ous fallacy, which at once deſtroys all religious 
liberty; becauſe, he being of courſe judge of 
* that tendency, will make his opinions the 
« rule of judgement, and approve or condemn 
« the ſentiments of others, only as they ſhall 
« agree with, or differ from his own; that it is 
* time enough for the rightful purpoſes of civil 
* government, for its officers to interpoſe, when 
« principles break forth into overtacts againſt 
te peace and good order. And finally, that truth 
« 1s great and will prevail if left to herſelf, is 
* the proper and ſufficient antagoniſt of error, 
e and can have nothing to fear from the conflict, 
« unleſs by human interpoſition diſarmed of her 
natural weapons, free argument and debate, er- 
« rors ceaſing to be dangerous, when it is per- 
« mitted freely to contradict them. 
« Be it therefore enacted, by the general aſ- 
« ſembly, that no man ſhall be compelled, to 
« ſupport any religious worſhip, place, or mini- 
« {try whatever; nor fhall be forced, reſtrained, 
« moleſted, or burthened, in his body or goods, 
« nor ſhall otherwiſe ſuffer, on account of his 
« religious opinions or belief; but that all men 
« be 
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be free to profeſs, and by argument to maintain 
their opinion in matters of religion, and that 
the ſame ſhall, in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities. And though we 
well know, that this aſſembly, elected by the 
people, for the ordinary purpoſes of legiſlation 
only, have no power to reſtrain the acts of 
ſucceeding aſſemblies, conſtituted with powers 
equal to our own, and that therefore to declare 
this act irrevocable, would be of no effect in 
law, yet we are free to declare, and do declare, 
that the rights hereby aſſerted, are natural rights 
F mankind, and that if any act ſhall be hereatter 
paſſed, to repeal the preſent, or to narrow its 
operation, ſuch act will be an infringement of 
natural rights.* Agrecably to this act, the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom have been eſtabliſhed 
in every ſtate, varying, indecd, in ſome meaſure, 
according to the circumſtances of each, but pre- 
ſerving the ſpirit of this act in thern all. 

In New Hampſhire, where there arc very 
few Epiſcopalians, and where the Independents 
are moſt numerous, no pariſh is obliged to have 
a miniſter, If a pariſh chooſe a miniſter, they 
contract with one for his ſupport ; but full liber- 
ty is ſtil] left, for every one to change his reli- 
gion, and be diſcharged from the contract with 
his miniſter. No predominant ſect, is here ſup- 


ported by government, yet the miniſters of re- 


R | ligion 
* See Diſney's Life of Dr, Jeb. 
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ligion are highly reſpectable, and find in the 
choice of their hearers, a liberal and abundant 
maintenance. 

In Maſſachuſetts, the legiſlature is empower- 
ed to require of the ſeveral pariſhes a proviſion 
for public worſhip; but they chooſe their own 
miniflers, contract with them for their ſupport, 
and every man worſhips as he himſelf thinks 
beſt. In this ſtate the moſt numerous ſects are 
the Independents and Baptiſts, which rapidly 
increaſe, a few Prefbyterians and Epiſcopalians 
are alſo found here, no ſect, in civil or religious 
privileges, is before or after another.—In the 
province of Main the fame Catholiciſm prevails. 

In Rhode Ifland, the Baptiſts are the moſt 
numerous ſect. Religious liberty is here watch- 
ed with a jealous ſenſibility. The worſhippers 
contract with their clergy for their ſalaries, but 
ſo watchful are the laws, over clerical domina- 
tion, that by an exceſs of ſcrupuloſity the mi- 
niſter cannot ſue his hearers at law, for a ſalary. 
which he can prove being fixed by mutual con- 
tract, It ſhould ſeem, that in this ſtate, the 
clergy are likely to fare ill, but to prove the 
falacy of ſuch rcaſoning, and to ſhew the gene- 
rous nature of real Chriſtianity the contrary is 


true. Their clergy are, notwithſtanding all this 


feeming hardſhip, amply and abundantly ſup- 
ported, and held in great eſteem. * 
: In 


* See Morſe's Geography. 
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In Connecticutt, where the moſt numerous 
ſect is that of Independents, each church is a 
ſeparate juriſdiction, chooſes its own miniſter, 
and all religions are equal in the eſteem of the 
ſtate. | 

In the ſtate of New York, the free exerciſe 
and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and wor- 
ſhip, without diſcrimination or preference, 1s 
ſecured for all men. The Engliſh Preſbyterians 
and Dutch reformed churches, are the moſt nu- 
merous in this ſtate, New York is a biſhop's 
ſee, but the biſhop of New York, has no inde- 
pendent falary, and 1s only the ſuperintendent, 
of a few congregations, who chuſe the form of 
epiſcopal juriſdiction. An harmleſs biſhap this! 

In New Jerſey, the Preſbyterians are the 
moſt numerous ſect, and ſomething of illiberal- 
ity prevails, for though no man is compelled to 
ſupport a miniſter he does not chooſe, yet the 
Roman Catholics are not cligible to civil offices, 
but every Proteſtant is cligible. This is the 
more remarkable, though the leſs grievous, be- 
cauſe few, if any Catholics, are found in New 
Jerley. 

In Pennſylvania there is no compluſion in 
religion, cach fect ſupports its own teachers, 
and every one who acknowledges a God and a 
Providence, is cligible to all offices of honour 
and profit. The Quakers are the moſt numerous 
body. 


In 
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In the city of Philadelphia there are twenty- 
fix congregations and eleven different ſects ;—a 
proof that leaving religion free, does not tend 
to deſtroy its influence; nor is this the experi- 
ment of a day, the ſame liberal policy has pre- 
vailed for two ages. In Delaware and Maryland 
the ſame freedom in religion is allowed. 

Virginia was firſt ſettled by Epiſcopalians, 

who were bigotted perſecutors, and jealous of 
| their church, had ſurrounded it with immunities 
and endowments, and rendered their clergy 
luxurious and indolent. This ſoon opened the 
eyes of the people, and at the revolution, two- 
thirds were diflenters. Now all religions are 
equal, and equally protected, but the Epiſcopa- 
lians are but few. 

In Kentucky and North Carolina all religions 
are equal, and all the peoples choice. In the 
former the Baptiſts, and in the latter the Scotch 
Preſbyterians are the moſt numerous ſects. 
In South Carolina, a cuſtom peculiar to that 
ſtate prevails. The people elect their own 
clergy, but the law requires a declaration to be 
made by them reſembling, but faintly reſembling 
a confeſſion of faith. They declare that they 
will do their duly, and inculcate nothing contrary 
to ſcripture, and that they will promote peace 


— 
| 5 
2 

| 

: 


and love.” This however is needleſs, as their 
ghearers are their judges, and would without this 

geclaration, ſec that what they promiſe is per- 
formed, 
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formed. In Georgia, and the weſtern territory, 
the fulleſt religious liberty is enjoyed, without 
preference of any ſect or opinion. 

In Vermont, all ſects are equal which are 
Proteſtant, but the Catholics and Deiſts are not 
eligible to be choſen of the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives. If the ſyſtem of religious liberty, which 
is eſtabliſhed in the United States, be not in 
every reſpect pere, it is perhaps as much ſo 
as any thing human can be. As long as they 
continue a civilized nation, this ſyſtem muſt 
continue, for its advantages are daily more and 
more obvious. When we conſider the excellent 
civil conſtitution of the United States, and what 
their religious rights are, we may juſtly hope, 
that. if it be the will of heaven, that man ſhould 
ever attain great excellence and great felicity, 
on earth, his will hath ordained that America 
ſhould be the fair ſeat of human dignity. 

It is a happy circumſtance for Europe, that 
if perſecution be ever revived, and rage in any 
kingdom; in the United States of America, 
an aſylum is offered to thoſe of every name, who 
may be ſubjected to its ravages. 


OBSERVA- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 
CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


or 


RELIGION. 


HE utility of civil eſtabliſhments of re- 

ligion, is a ſubject which has not yet met 
the diſcuſſion it merits ; but the conduct of the 
legiſlators of America has brought it of late, be- 
fore the public mind. It can never be thought 
a matter of trifling importance, when it is re- 
collected, that in all countries, Heathen, Jewiſh, 
and Chriſtian, the pricſts have been the he rs 
of mankind, and have often involved in their 
meaſures, the fate of empires. The advocates 
of religious eſtabliſhments have not always been 
believers in religion. They have ſometimes 
been its bittereſt enemies. David Hume, con- 
tends earneſtly for civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſ- 
tianity, for the expreſs purpoſe of © bribing the 


indolence of the clergy,” and thus preventing 
religion 
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religion from exciting public attention. He 
thought it the only way to prevent the influence 
of that religion, which he deſpiſed, and in op- 
_ poſition to which, he ſpent a long and ſtudious 
life. - Bolingbroke, Shafteſbury, and Thurlow, 
have been the friends of eſtabliſhments of reli- 
gion, and the enemies of thoſe who diſſented 
from them. Others have oppoſed eſtabliſh- 
ments, believing them unfriendly to the influ- - 
ence of Chriſtianity, for which they were ami- 
able and able advocates, of this number were 
Milton, Robinſon, and Price. All muſt admit 
that Chriſtianity is ſilent about ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments, and that they can only be defended on 
the ſuppoſition of their utility. Here Mr. 
Paley joins ifſue with thoſe Chriſtians, who 
are the enemies of ſuch eſtabliſhments, and as 
I intend to take particular notice of his argu- 
ments on this ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf 
with his definition of an eſtabliſhment.* *The 
notion of a religious eſtabliſhment,” ſays he, 
cc comprehends three things, a clergy, or an 
* order of men ſecluded from other profeſſions 
« to attend upon the offices of religion; a legal 
*«« proviſion for the maintenance of the clergy, 
« and the confining of that proviſion to the 
te teachers of a particular ſect of Chriſtianity ; 
he, therefore, who would defend eccleſiaſtical 
00 2 muſt ſhew the ſeparate utility. 
cc « of 


* Moral and Political Philoſophy. 
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te of theſe three 2/#ntial paris of their conſtitu- 
cc tion 7 

1. Is it neceſſary to have an order of men 
ſet apart for religious inſtruction, and ſechuded 
from other employment? To prove this neceſ- 
fity, Mr. Paley, urges, *& That Chriſtianity is 
« an hiſtorical religion, written in a learned 
te language, and mixed with modes and cuſtoms 
“different from our own, and therefore requires 
much ſtudy in him, who aſpires to teach it.“ 

It may be remarked, that the admiſſion of 
the firſt caſe laid down, does not neceſſarily in- 
volve the admiſſion of the ſecond, nor does the 
admiſſion of the ſecond involve the admiſſion 
of the third. They are three independent caſes, 
forming independent propoſitions. To the 
firſt queſtion then, 1 anſwer, by aſking Mr. 
Paley,—1s it neceſſary to have an order of men 
ſet apart for the adminiſtration of phyſic? If 
this be neceſſary, that neceſſity will produce its 
effect, and create an order of phyſicians, with- 
out the ſtateX, interpoſing its authority.—Diſ., 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed church have their 
order of men ſec apart for religious inſtruction, 


without looking to the ſtate for that proviſion. 

Mr. Paley « admits that of the thouſands em- 

ployed by an eſtabliſhment, very few can be 

ſuppoſed to add to the ſtock of ſacred know- 

ledge,” but he ſays it is /«fſicient that /ome be 

found thus gualified, that others may rely on their _ 
8 N deciſion. 
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| decifion. And are not a few always qualified 


amongſt the diſſenters to add to the ſtock of 
ſacred learning? Amongſt the eſtabliſhed clergy 
find me names more diſtinguiſhed for ſacred 
learning, than thoſe of the diſſenters Poole, 
Leland, Lardner, Gale, Gill, Doddridge, and 
Watts. Are there not as many of the diſſenters, 
in proportion to their numbers, eminent for 
ſacred learning, as of the eſtabliſhed clergy ? 

The emoluments of an eſtabliſhment will invite 
the indolent, profane, enemies of religion and 
of learning, into the church; F but where no 
eſtabliſhment offers, it is moſt probable that a 
love of religion and learning will accompany 
men in the Choice of the clerical profeſſion. 


If then it be neceſſary to have an order of men, 


ſecluded from other employments to teach re- 
ligion, that order is likely to be adorned with 
more learning and virtue, by ariſing from the 

- wiſhes 


+ This is ſo ſtrikingly the caſe, in countries where an eſtab- 
liſhment exiſts, that, I am convinced, as long as ſuch eftab- 


liſhments do exill, little or nothing of the moral effect of Chriſ- 


tianity, can be expected to be produced. The church is con- 
. ſidered, by the great, as a mart of finecures for their younger 
children, and for this ſole purpoſe, is ſupported by them. 
The crown finds a different uſe, but one not leſs important, 
of an eſtabliſned church. The late king of Pruſſia ſaid, reli- 
gion had ſeldom much engaged attention, or produced much 
faith, in kings and courts; he knew they ſupported eocleſi- 
aftical eſtabliſhments, not becauſe of the truth of religion, 
but of the ſubſerviency of the clergy, to the views of the rulers 
of mankind. 
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wiſhes of the people, than by being appointed 
by the ſtate. Bur it is not perhaps needful, even 
to admit this neceſſity. There is nothing ab- 
ſurd in uniting a civil profeſſion, with the 
office of a teacher of Chriſtianity. The office 
of a Chriſtian teacher, is often united in Hol- 
land, with the profeſſion of phyſic, and is ſuſ- 
tained with the greateſt honour to the teacher, 
and profit to the people. The learned languages 
are neceſſary to both profeſſions, and in the 
preſent ſtate of learning, the evidences of 


Chriſtianity are rendered no burthenſome ſtudy 


to a gentleman of another profeſſion. Beſides 
it is a favourable circumſtance, that this mode 
would make religion to appear to be, what it 
certainly is, the buſine/5 of every man. The moſt 
learned dignitarief of an eftabliſhment cannot 
inform his bearers in general, of the reſult of his 
more curious enquiries and learned reſearches, 
ſo that, for the maſs of the people, a ſenſible 
man, with but little previous ſtudy, may be 
adequate to the purpoſes of inſtruction and edi- 


fication. The clergy know ſomething of lan- 


guages, in general, but very few indeed apply 
this their knowledge to the ſtudy of religion, 
and what more qualificd are thoſe, who do not 
thus apply their learning, for the office of Chri/- 
tian inſtruction, than the more ſenſible amongſt 
the Quakers, who reject the neceſſity of an 
order? Impoſture exiſts without the aid of 
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this officiating 'order, and why ſhould it be 
thought impoſſible for rush to do the ſame? { 
The elders amongſt the Mahometans lead the 
public worſhip, and they find not the pomp of 
veſtments, and the independence of appointed 
orders, neceſſary to animate their devotions, 
and inſtruct their zeal. And in Mr. Paley's 
church there can be no need of ſtudy, as the 
articles and homilies authoritively declare, the 
only true ſenſe of ſcripiure. Mr. Paley's argu- 
ment for a diſtinct order of officiating clergy, 
ſuppoſes that ſomething remains to be added 
to the preſent ſtock of ſacred learning which 
the church poſſeſſes; yet he knows that if a 
clergyman uſe his learning in the inveſtigation 
of the ſcriptures, and be led thereby to reject 
the doctrines which he has ſubſcribed, and on 
the acknowledgment of which his emolument 
and his office depend, he reduces himſelf to a 
ſituation: of extreme miſery, He muſt either 
wound his conſcience daily, or leave his place 
and its profits. No, ſays the good archdeacon, 
that a gentleman ſubſcribe the articles of the 
church, it is not neceſſary that he believe them, 


| Gentle 

4 Some think, that we owe to the prieſts, the poliſh and 
elegance of language, and claſſical knowledge. Were the ora- 
tors and critics of Greece and of Rome, the prieſts of thoſe 
ſtates? Have we not the parliament, and the bar, to call forth 
the powers of the orator and the critic? Where are the prieſts 
of modern days, who have contributed to the poliſh of our lan- 
guage, equally with Milton, Addiſon, Pope and Johnſon? 
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Gentle reader, learn from Mr. Paley the obli- 
gation of truth, learn from the Chriſtian divine 
the importance of ſincerity to the human cha- 
racter. Jeſus Chriſt ſays, indeed, the hope of 
the hypocrite ſhall periſh, but remember he 
was not then ſpeaking of the hope of eccleſiaſ- 
tical preferment ! 

The ſecond queſtion is, granting the neceſſity 
of an order of Chriſtian teachers, is this order 
to be ſupported from the national treaſure, or 
by an individual ſubſcription? Mr. Paley ſays, 
from this-national treaſure, which he ſupports 
by the following reaſons ; Few, if any, would 
tt ſubſcribe. It ſhould never be any man's in- 
* fert to be of no religion. Preaching would 
* be begging, and the clergy would looſe their 
virtue by ſoliciting an augmentation of their 
« ſubſcription.” The firit reaſon is“ Few 
s would ſubſcribe :''——To this I reply,—all 
would ſubſcribe who had any religion, and others 
who had none, would more readily give an oc- 
caſional attendance, to the preaching of thoſe 
who did not extort dues from them, than to 
thoſe who did, which is the caſe at preſent. *— 

Conſcious 


The beſt argument I ever heard in behalf of an eftabliſh- 
ed religion, is founded on the ſuppoſition, that without ſuch 
eſtabliſhment, the remote country villages would not be at the 
pains to ſupply themſelves with public inſtruction; yet I do 

not think this ſuppoſition well founded. It is contradicted 
| by 
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Conſcious that the ſubſcriptions of diſſenters 
make againſt this rule, Mr. Paley argues that 
if the ſpirit of a party do theſe things, it would 
not hold good when it no longer was a party 
cauſe. I preſume the religious would ſtill be a 
party, diſtinguiſhed far more from unbelievers, 

| than 


by facts. In the early ages of Chriſtianity, the eountry was 
well ſupplied with teachers, without any eſtabliſhment, and 
admitting the truth of Chriltianity, it is till calculated to call 
forth an equal zeal, and produce equal eſſects; nay, if thoſe 
effects do not now appear, perhaps the event may, with more 
truth be afcribed to eftabliſhments. — Certain it is, that if 
we. obſerve effects take place in the abſence of any thing, 
which ceaſe when that is introduced, we are led to aſcribe 
their ceſſation to the introduction of that thing, rather than 
to ſuppoſe its introduction favoured that with which it is ob- 
ſerved never to exiſt in conjunction. It cannot be affirmed 
that the early zeal was produced folely by the novelty of Chriſ- 
tianity, for it continued to operate, in the molt powerful man- 
ner, without, and even in oppoſition to eſtabliſhments, for five 
or ſix generations. A recent fact alſo is oppoſed to the ſuppo- 
fition we are now endeavouring to invalidate, In thoſe parts 
of America, where the clergy live by voluntary ſubſcriptions, 
the inſtruction of the people is more general and effectual 
than in England. In a word, the church eftabliſhment of 
England inſtructs not the poor, as recent riots manifeſt, and 
as every rational obſerver will teſtify, Men are naturally in- 
tereſted in that in which themſelves are agents, but an eſtab- 
liſhment makes religion the buſineſs of prieſts and governors 
only.—If a quarter of the ſum annually extorted in England 
by the church, were paid to country ſchools for inſtructing 
the poor, religion and the nation would profit by the arrange- 
ment. 


_ 
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than they now are from Chriſtians, and ſurely 
no one can think, that men will conſcientiouſly 
give for a ceremony, what they would refuſe for 
the whole of religion. We have ſeen, Mr. Paley, 
contradicted by fact, in ſome of the American 
ſtates. Great is the authority of Mr. Paley, 


oppoſed to fact, his authority is nothing. But 


fays the archdeacon, „It ſhould never be any 
man's intereſt to be of no religion,” The 
meaning of which is, that no religious man 
ſhould be obliged to give or contribute any 
thing to ſupport religion, more than the man 
who has no religion at all. To this I reply,— 
Thoſe who look forward to the rewards of ano- 
ther ſtate, will always believe that ſomething is 
to be done, in order to obtain them. They 
will alſo believe that /ome/hing muſt be voluntary, 
and if voluntary, that the man of no religion 
will not perform it. It will appear to the be- 
liever 1 in a future ſtate, that if that future ſtate 
- conſiſt of puniſhment and reward, it ſuppoſes 
an inequality of character in the men who ſhall 
inherit them. He will therefore ſuppoſe it al- 
together reaſonable, that ſomething, ſome tem- 
poral mtere/t muſt be ſacrificed, to the hope of 
future intereſt, and he will think it the moſt 
natural expreſſion of pie to contribute ſome- 
thing immedialely to the ſervice of the church. 
This principle operated. even on Heathens, and 
wrongly directed, operated in a powerful man= 

ner 


* 
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ner in the Roman church. The eſtabliſhmerit 
of Mr. Paley, makes all ſeverely pay for religion, 
but the force by which the pay is e ren- 
ders it in no ſenſe a religious act. | 
But,—* The people chooſing their clergy, 
would produce confuſion, and few reſpectable 
men would embark in the Chriſtian miniſtry.” 
The choice of repreſentatives in Parliament, or 
of any other officer, might be affirmed to pro- 
duce confuſion, yet, Mr. Paley has not. written 
a defence of the Turkiſh government. The 
confuſion produced by the exerciſe of this pri- 
vilege in the early church, was far overbalanced 
by the virtue it produced in the clerical charac- 
ter. Has Mr. Paley never heard of the cha- 
racter of the clergy, being injured by their de- 
pendence on patrons and prime miniſters? I 
am ſure he has. The clergy in Charles II's. 
reign, are examples in point, and in every reign, 
they are good for ny argument. Reſpectable 
men embark amongſt the diſſenters as miniſters, 
under the contempt and tyranny of an eſtabliſh. 
ment ; but remove this contempt and tyranny, 
and thoufands more would preſs into the ſer- 
vice of religion. The eſtabliſhment creates 
evils, and then exhibits them as an argument 
againſt leaving religion to the choice of man- 
kind. The clerical office would not be leſs re- 
ſpectable than it is at preſent, even left free to 
the ao as Cw; it is the arrogance of an 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed, clergy, which debauches the public 
mind, treated with diſreſpect. 
It is certainly the clear doctrine of ſcripture; 
that men through much /#/f-dential, and great 
ſacrifices, muſt paſs to the heavenly ſtate.— This 
Chriſt taught, is his religion ſo totally changed, 
that the /malleft ſacrifice of intereſt or paſſion, 
ſhould not now be made to the Chriſtian's 
hope? If Mr. Paley preach a religion, which 
ſubjects a man to no /elf-denial, no ſacrifice 
of intereſt or inclination, above what the infidel 
muſt make, if his religion level all diſtinctions 
and oblige to the exerciſe of no duty, it may 
ſuit ſome of its preachers, but it is not the 
religion of Jeſus the Chriſt. But, Mr; 
Paley, thinks preaching would be begging, 
if the preachers were ſupported by voluntary 
| ſubſcription. From a gentleman ſo reſpectable, 
I expected expreſſions leſs contemptuous, eſpe- 
clally as they apply to the apoſtles, and all the 
firſt lights of the church. Mr. Paley's family 
are ſic k, he calls a phyſician, when he pays him 
for his attention, does he call this begging in 
the phyſician? The preacher is rewarded for 
ſervices done, and for ſervices done, claims a 
debt, like any other profeſſor, or agent in any 
calling. But, ſays Mr. Paley, preachers would 
looſe their character, by attempting to augment 
their income. Softly, what is the language of 
fad, did the early preachers, before Conſtantine, . 
; live 
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live leſs piouſly and virtuouſly, than the preſent 
preachers in Europe? Theory yields to expe- 
riment. If an order of phyſicians were eſtab- 
liſhed, it would ſoon be thought that without 
ſuch eſtabliſhment, the profeſſion of phy ſic would 
fink into contempt. All that were not of the 
eſtabliſhment would be treated as quacks, and 
this is juſt the caſe with the diſſenting clergy at 
preſent. Aboliſh the eſtabliſhed order, and the 
profeſſion and teaching of religion would be in 
equal eſteem, with any other learned profeſſion. 
3- Admitting an eſtabliſhed religion, ſhould 
its emoluments be confined to one ſect? Mr. 
Paley ſays, yes, except an harmony of opinion 
and worſhip ſo far prevail, as that an eſtabliſn- 
ment could be built, upon a foundation ſuffici- 
ently broad, to comprehend the whole. Where 
ſuch a comprehenſion is not practicable, (and 
this can never be practical in any enlightened 
country). Mr. Paley would confine the emolu- 
ments of an eſtabliſhment to one ſect. 

I find but three conſiderations of the leaſt 
weight, brought forward in ſupport of this 
opinion, under the ſuppoſition that the-clergy 
be choſen by their hearers, and every other 
ſuppoſition, I reject, as beneath the notice of 
any one, who ſtudies the point at iſſue. The 
firſt conſideration is, that if the emoluments of 
religion be not limited to a particular ſect, a 
Papiſt, a Preſbyterian, a Methodiſt, a Morarian, 


or 
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or an Anabaptiſt, would ſucceſſively gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the pulpit, according as a majority of 
the party happened at each election to prevail. 
And ought not an eſtabliſhment to conform to 
the opinion of the majority? In a country where 
any one of theſe ſects prevails, ſhould not an 
_ eſtabliſhment be made, if made at all in con- 
formity to the opinion of this fect? And in 
caſe' the opinion of a country change, and 
another ſe& become the majority, ſhould not 
then the eſtabliſhment change alſo? F This is, 
therefore, doing nothing more than what is 
done by an eſtabliſhment, and thoſe who diſſent 
from the election, may ſet up another place of 
worſhip, without the degradation to which an 


eſtabliſhment reduces diſſenters. Will Mr. 


Paley ſay, that a clergyman ſhould be appoint- 
ed to preach to a congregation, the majority of 
whom are not of his religion? Theſe things 
having once become common, no peculiar mor- 
tification would attend the defeft of the mino- 
rity, eſpecially if they were at liberty to give 
their own money to their own choſen clergy- 
man.— I muſt ſay this argument appears to me 
perfectly ridiculous, and unworthy of Mr. 

T2 Paley, 


+ Mr. Paley himſelf aſſerts, that a prince who would 
eſtabliſh a religion, ſhould eſtabliſh that of the majority of 
his ſubjects, in preference to his own ; and he alſo affirms, 
that if the diſſenters from an eſtabliſhed church, become the 
majority, the e/tabli/hment ſhould be changed to their opinions. 
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Paley, it cannot apply to any body of men, 


Where enquiry and reaſon are ever permitted. 


Mr. Paley's ſecond conſideration is, that this 
mode is ſcarcely compatible with the diviſion 
of a kingdom into pariſhes of commodious ex- 
tent. I think it would make churches more 
numerous, and therefore better inſtruct the 
people.f The pariſhes in England are many 


of them ſo large, that old perſons do not get to 


church once in ſeven years, and young children 
cannot travel ſo far. When Mr. Paley con- 
ſiders what ſums are paid in England to biſhops 
and cathedrals, he will agree, that making all 
the clergy officiate, and ſtriking off all who do 
no work, a great deal more than the preſent 
number may be ſupported with the money now 
collected for the church; beſides if village 
ſchools were crected for inſtructing the poor, 
and the teachers of them to do clerical duty on 
Sundays, a diffuſion of knowledge would be ob- 
ſerved, which the Engliſh church eſtabliſhment 
never has, never will produce. 

Mr. Paley's third conſideration is, the in- 
comes of the clergy varying with the number 
and wealth of their hearers, would create jea- 
louſies, and produce a proſelyting ſpirit, which 
would deprave the clergy, and diſtract the 

| country 


+ Without an eſtabliſhment, the American ſtates are divi- 
ded into- pariſhes, and we hear nothing of the incompatibility 
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country with contention. This argument is 
very ſimilar to Mr. Hume's, that a dependent 
clergy would be too active. I reply to it, — 
That the inequality would then bear ſome pro- 
portion to talents, for when continual diſcuſſion 
is promoted, good ſenſe will very ſoon prevail. 
And this is ſurely better than that enormous 
inequality which now prevails amongſt the 
clergy, which exalts merit and degrades ge- 
nius, which inſtead of promoting activity, zeal, 
and knowledge, promotes the moſt contemp- 
tible flattery of the vices of the great, in the 
clergy, and induces them with their drunken 
_ patrons, to curſe religion and trample on the 
poor. The country ſo far from being diſtrac- 
ted with contention, would hear and reply with 
calmneſs to different arguments; for it is only 
the eſtabliſhment of a predominant ſect, which 
cauſes envy, jealouſy and every evil work. — 
Strange that Mr. Paley ſhould be ſo negligent 
of facts, for it 1s well known, that where this 
is actually the caſe in America, a more philoſo- 
phical moderation prevails, than in any part of 
Europe. Having replied to all that I think im- 
portant of Mr. Palcy's arguments on the ſubject 
of eſtabliſhments,* I will briefly mention ſome 


of 


* 'There is one argument for eſtabliſhments of religion, to 
which Iam wholly unable to reply :—an argument in the con- 
templation of ſtateſmen, ſaid to be the only one of any conſe- 

quence, 
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of the diſtinct and eſſential advantages of leav- 
ing religion, to be ſupported by its own evi- 
dence, amongſt an enlightened people. 

1. By making all ſects equal, it would exclude 
both envy and perſecution, envy of the pri- 
vileges of an eſtabliſhment from diſſenters, and 
perſecution from the church, by depriving her 
of the porper to perſecute. The preceeding hiſ- 
tory, ſhews the terrible effects of perſecution, 
which argſe entirely from the palicy of church efta- 
blibhments. Had the religion of Jeſus, which is a 
religion of charity and mercy unbounded, been 
ſuffered to ſpread and to exiſt, by its own na- 
tion evidence and energy, the blood of a martyr 
had never flowed. This would have faved the 
lives of perhaps more than a million of perſons, 
facrificed in various countries, and at different 
times, to the blood thirſty ſpirit of eſtabliſhed 
. Prieſts, Nor are the lives of martyrs to be 
confounded with the common maſs of mankind, 
who die in battle, in defence of deſpotiſm and 
tyranny. 

The martyrs were men of the moſt exalted 
virtue, of the moſt /ncere character, were men, 
who in their times had no ſuperiors, no equals, 
| in 
quence, and yet fully concluſive on the point. It is this, — 
« An eſtabliſhed clergy are the beſt inſtruments in the hands 


of government, in reconciling the people to tyrannical mea- 
ſures; an eſtabliſhment is a field of patronage productive of 


fruits favourable to the ambition of every miniſter, and every 
king.” | | 
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in all that gives dignity to mortal beings.— 
Their loſs to ſociety was great indeed, the ſalt 
of the earth was conſumed, and ſociety tended 
to putrifaction. Let the admirers of eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhments, ſhew an advantage in their 
ſcheme, equal to ſo horrid an abuſe ;—an abuſe 
inſeparable from eſtabliſhments of religion, as 
nothing can reſtrain the fury of ſuperſtitious 
zealots, of perverſe theological politicians, but 
depriving them of the power to rob and to mur- 
der. This hiſtory of every nation has ſhewn 
us,—it is not the extravagance of theory, but the 
ſober aſſertion of fact. 

2. It would ſoon produce a general philoſo- 
phical moderation of mind. Small ſects, equal 
in the eſteem of government, find it their inter- 
eſt to reſpect each other, by ſympathy they thus 
reſpect themſelves. America ſhews this to be 
true, and Dr. Adar Smith, has ſhewn this to 
be the natural unvarying conſequence of ſmall 
independent ſects, | 

3. It would aid the converſation of good 
morals; for ſmall ſects naturally watch their 
members cloſely, and every man thus religiouſly 
connected, finds he has a character. to looſe 
But eſtabliſhed churches produce no connection 
amongſt their members, and conſequently no 
66/cure perſon feels his religious and moral cha- 
racter to be of any importance. This holds 
eſpecially and univerſally good, in large towns, 
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and when a man changes the place of his abode. 
The ſuperior moral character of the diſſenters, 
in every country, may be fairly appealed to, f in 
ym of this fact. 
4. It would ſhew religion to be, what it 
really is, ſomething ſuperior to the world, and 
| different from its policy. Whoever embraced 
1 religion, would be ſuppoſed to do it from con- 
| viction, and this would excite enquiry and lead 
to the hearty reception of its precepts. The 
caſe at preſent is quite otherwiſe, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. A general diſtruſt 
and neglect prevail, and none are ſuppoſed to 
profeſs religion from a higher principle than 
faſhion or policy. If eſtabliſhments long exiſt, 
infidelity will be general, it is gaining ground 
apace, and moſt rapidly in thoſe countries, 
where cſtabliſhments are moſt wealthy and 
pompous. 
5. It would favour the general liberties of 
mankind; for prieſls have always been the in- 
1 ſtruments of tyranny in the hands of govern- 
ment, and have preached to the people paſſive 
| obedience and non- reſiſtence, promiſing to the 
| man who was willing to be a fave, a future fiat? 
of felicity, for a preſent ſtate of wretchedneſs. 
Their craft has been ſupported by princes, and 
perhaps the hiſtory of the American revolution, 
is the only one which exhibits the clergy, as 
Friends to the, people, and to liberty. Ihe reaſon 
97 16" 13 
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is obvious, the American church, depended 
more upon the people, than upon government, 
they had, therefore, a common intereſt, and a 
common cauſe to defend. 

6. It would favour the diffuſion of 'know- 
1edge. The clergy, eſtabliſhed in their greateſt 
pomp, taught the people that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion. They prevented the Bible 
from being read, and endeavoured by every 
Poſſible means to confine knowledge to them- 
elves, This is a true corporation ſpirit, and 

what will always be favoured by thoſe, who ſet 

up to be the maſters of mankind. All know- 

ledge has a natural connection, and thus re- 
' ligious knowledge leads to the cultivation of 
general ſcience. Religious knowledge: either 
is, or is not of itſelf, of real value'and impor- 

tance, If it be not, then no clergy can be of 

any uſe at all; if it be, then an uneſtabliſhed 
clergy are of moſt value; for it is of the nature 

of ſmall ſects, to promote examination, and 

general enquiry, which iſſue in the acquiſition 

of religious knowledge. The ignorance of the 
loweſt orders of the people, of religious matters, 
is ſo notorious in this kingdom, where two 
millions a year are paid for their inſtruction, 
that none will contend, that the propoſed end 
(if that end be inſtruction} of an eſtabliſhment 

:is anſwered in them. The preaching mecha- 
mics, called Methodiſts, have in the laſt fifty 
| U years, 
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years, iinſtructed more of the lower orders of 
the people; in the obligations of Chriſtianity, 
and have called. more from groſs vice to piety 
and virtue, than the church has ever done ſince 
the reformation. Vet the clergy, for their ſer- 
vices, have been paid, in that period, by the 
ſtate, four hundred millions ſterling, whilſt the 
| Methodiſts have not coſt government one far- 
- Thing, but have been treated with inſult and 
contempt; by both biſhops and ſtateſmen. The 
Methodiſts ſeem willing to put the whole on the 
iſſue of this enquiry, —is there a future ſtate? 
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